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Grant Morgan retires as Socialist 
Worker secretary 


by JOE CAROLAN and DAPHNE LAWLESS 
Socialist Worker national executive 
7 March 2007 





Our comrade Grant Morgan, in 
his role as secretary of Socialist 
Worker and its predecessor 
organisation, the Communist 
Party of New Zealand, has been 
to the forefront of the class 
struggle for the last 20 years. 

Inheriting a politically 
disorientated and factionalised 
Communist Party from comrade 
Dick Wolf, Grant rose to the task 
of restructuring and 
reinvigorating the party. He led 
the campaign to de-Stalinise the 
Communist Party and reform as 
Socialist Worker. In a turn to effective outreach work in the 
working class, he put the party at the centre of mass resistance to 
the compact, which would have led to state capture of unions, and 
also to the anti-worker Employment Contracts legislation. 

Grant has put his body on the gears of the machine when 
resistance was necessary. He was arrested in a six-week SHAC 
state house occupation with comrade Len Parker, one of the 
actions which compelled Labour to reverse market rents for our 
poorest families. He played a prominent role in the mass student 
occupation of Auckland University’s registry in the campaign for 
free education. 

Grant initiated the Workers Charter and spearheaded the launch 
of its broad left paper. He founded RAM, the Residents Action 
Movement, whose radical strategy won 87,000 votes in the 2004 
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Auckland Regional Council poll and got one RAM councillor 
elected, coming very close with several others. He was the initiator 
of Solidarity Union last year, bringing the fighting union message 
of the Red Feds back to 21st century South Auckland. And Grant 
also founded and co-edited our themed UNITY journal, widely 
seen as Aotearoa’s premier Marxist publication. 

This is the work of ten comrades, and Grant did it all selflessly. 
Now, at age 58, Grant says he is slowing down, and told a central 
committee meeting yesterday that the younger comrades who are 
capable of being our Marxist “generals” should take the reins. 
Grant has retired as secretary of Socialist Worker, member of the 
national executive and co-editor of UNITY, along with a bunch of 
other roles. He has also resigned as secretary of Solidarity Union, 
pending confirmation by a general meeting of the union. 

Grant remains a valued member of Socialist Worker’s central 
committee, and will continue as organiser of RAM. Aside from his 
RAM responsibilities, he is hoping to “take it easy” for a few 
months while he recharges his batteries. 

Ten comrades will be necessary to fill his boots, and over the 
next period, Socialist Worker must rise to this challenge. The 
national executive, consisting of Joe Carolan and Daphne Lawless, 
will work closely with the party’s central committee until such time 
as a new secretary emerges to take on Grant’s responsibilities, 
especially in the key area of strategic perspective. 

Thanks in large measure to Grant’s tireless work, we inherit a 
Marxist party in good shape which is playing a significant role 
inside mass movements. Our activism in RAM, ClimAction, 
Solidarity Union, anti-war movement, Venezuelan solidarity, 
Workers Charter and other grassroots projects has put Socialist 
Worker at the centre of a big network of exploited workers, 
militant students and left activists. 

The national executive thanks Grant for his dedication and 
determination, and pledges that we will continue the fight for a 
Socialism of the 21st Century on the solid foundations that he has 
built for us. 


Ui mai koe ki ahau he aha te mea nui o te ao, 
Makue ki atu he tangata, he tangata, he tangata! 
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Marxist leaders are trustees for a time 


by GRANT MORGAN 
7 March 2007 


We Marxists need to regard our leadership roles in the same light 
as Maori relate to the whenua — we are trustees for a time and then 
we pass on the trusteeship to the next generation to collectively 
manage. 


After 20 years in “hot seat” leadership positions, I have 
informed others on Socialist Worker’s central committee that Iam 
starting to “slow down”. My body simply cannot keep up with all 
the demands being placed on it by a whole raft of top leadership 
roles in the party and the movement. So I am passing on most of 
my top responsibilities to younger comrades, although I will 
remain on Socialist Worker’s central committee and continue as 
organiser for RAM (Residents Action Movement). 


I think the times are right for restructuring Socialist Worker’s 
leadership. After long, dark years of retreat, “our side” is starting 
to rise up and make gains in many different areas. The grassroots 
shift to the left, first seen in the late 1990s, is still gaining 
momentum. Socialist Worker is tapping into, and helping to 
promote, that shift in some significant ways. And we have 
cultivated a group of young comrades who I believe are capable of 
becoming Aotearoa’s Marxist “generals” — the comrades where the 
buck stops. 


Except for my work in RAM and ensuring the smooth handover 
of my party and movement responsibilities, over the next few 
months I hope to take my first real break since becoming party 
secretary in 1987. After that break, I told the central committee, I 
will be available for special project work for Socialist Worker. 


My years as party secretary have drummed one thing into me. 
Capitalism brings death, dishonour and dehumanisation, while 
socialism promises life, love and liberty. And to move from one to 
the other demands an influential Marxist group that gives the 
strategic but flexible leadership needed to turn fragmented 
grassroots revolts into centralised system change. 
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Goliath doesn’t know what hit him 


by DAPHNE LAWLESS 


There is an urban legend that the Chinese word for “crisis” combines 
the characters for “danger” and “opportunity”. If that’s so, then certainly 
the current world system is a crisis in the most correct Chinese sense of 
the turn. There is great danger afoot - not only for the working masses 
or the oppressed people of the earth, but for human civilisation itself, 
and even for many of the other species with whom we share this planet. 

But there is also an opportunity that we have not had for forty, or 
even ninety years, to seize control of our own destiny as a species. This is 
because the overwhelmingly dominant economic, political and cultural 
system of this planet has reached a dead end, and must change or die. 
The empire is cracking. 


The “end of history” has ended. The neo-conservative academic Francis 
Fukayama, writing as Stalinism collapsed all over Europe at the end of 
the 1980s, said that for the forseeable future, “liberal democracy” - as a 
cover for imperialist capitalism - was the dominant force on this planet. 
A BBC journalist, recently in France for the presidential election, con- 
fessed himself unable to understand how there were candidates running 
who didn’t believe in capitalism. This kind of Orwellian closing off of the 
possibilities to think outside the system is what Fukuyama and other 
bourgeois intellectuals dreamed of just fifteen years ago. 

Professor Fukuyama should have read his Lenin. The Russian revolu- 
tionary leader knew as far back as 1916 that modern capitalism - charac- 
terised by huge, globe-spanning corporations, intimately interwoven with 
heavily armed nation-states - simply cannot live peacefully, even with itself. 
The force of competition - which, we are told by the ideologues, is what 
produces everything that’s worthwhile in humanity - tears the very system 
which sustains it apart. The 1990s were an era of political despair for the 
Left, when it seemed that the United States and countries allied to it could 
not only do whatever they wanted, but convince their voting public that it 
was good. Iraq and Yugoslavia learnt the hard way what stepping out of 
line would do for you, while equally if not more monstrous regimes in 
places like Uzbekistan, Egypt and Rwanda got away with mass murder 
and worse. The liberal intelligensia, lulled by ideas that a “new paradigm” 
was sweeping the world, forgot the legacy of the Vietnam protest move- 
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ment and converted wholeheartedly to the idea that Washington bullets 
and London bombs heralded in a new age of peace. 

Some would say that September 11th, 2001, spelt an end to this fond 
illusion. But there’s an argument to be made that it ended earlier, when 
the “dot-com” boom busted, and the instant millionaires of the new 
middle class because instant non-millionaires. The spending boom that 
fuelled such wild utopianism is still going on - no longer supported by 
rising salaries, but by house-price inflation and massive consumer debt. 
Even the mainstream business press - speaking of course for the ruling 
class - knows that this cannot go on. And when the debt bubble pops, the 
consumer affluence which binds the middle classes in the West to their 
state will disappear like a bubble bath down a plughole. 


This issue of UNITY could be seen as an attempt to trace “what has 
happened since then”. The rulers of the world have been shaken out of 
their complacency by economic, political and military challenges. These 
are all, of course, interwoven - but what would be helpful to solve one 
challenge might actually exacerbate another. 

September 11th seemed to the “neo-conservatives” around the 
newly and dubiously elected President George Walker Bush to be a 
heaven-sent way of fixing all their problems at once. The 1990s had 
taught Western citizens to believe that their leaders went to war, not for 
their own purposes, but to punish evil. A new master villain - “Islam” or 
“terrorism”, the two names were interchangeable - had sprung up that 
could be sold to a shaken public as the crusade which justified massive, 
bloated military bureaucracies. Staking a claim to both an oil-producing 
country (Iraq) and one vital to a network of pipelines (Afghanistan) 
would not only give America and its allies a real advantage in the 
increasing rivalry with China and Russia. It would also serve as a 
warning to America’s own allies not to step out of line. If it worked, then 
American pre-eminence - the cornerstone of the “Western world 
system” since 1945 - would be unassailable for the forseeable future. 

It’s quite breathtaking how badly they got it wrong. It’s even more 
breathtaking how the news media in the Western world “wanted to 
believe” - how they deliberately looked the other way from the evidence 
that there were no WMDs, that Saddam was an enemy of al-Qaeda, that 
the war was about greed and power, not democracy. Perhaps it was just 
an attempt to create a myth that would sell, to a target market who 
wanted a successful “war of liberation” to make them feel better about 
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sharing imperial privilege. 

Marx suggested in Capital that the credit system allowed capitalism 
to stave off crises for much longer, but when the crises came they would 
be much worse. In the modern era when governments rely on manufac- 
tured consent, we could possibly say the same about corporate spin and 
propaganda. 

So we have a huge military faultline opening up for the imperialist 
world system in the Middle East. There is no serious doubt any more 
that the Iraqi resistance forces are winning - in that the continued 
“Coalition” presence in Iraq suffers increasing losses in manpower and 
in military ordinance, and that these cannot continue for much longer. 
American credibility has taken a major hit - and the American ruling 
class know it. From a show of near-totalitarian unanimity at the time the 
war started, the parties which serve the ruling classes have split into one 
faction which dreads any loss of face, and another that wants to get out 
while the getting is still good. The United States has only two choices 
left in Iraq now - and neither of them is good. 

Even worse, they expected a “domino effect” from the invasion of 
Iraq to cow and intimidate other nations in the area. Apart from one 
faked popular uprising in Lebanon, quite the opposite has happened. 
The sudden removal of its historical rival to the west has given the 
Islamic Republic of Iran the space and influence to move onto the front 
foot and become a real regional power. The kept watchdog of the West, 
Israel, makes threats against Tehran, but these became less credible after 
July, last year when all its bombs and tanks couldn’t smash Hezbollah’s 
rag-tag guerilla resistance. The West’s attempt to co-opt the Palestinian 
resistance movement seems to have stalled, with Hamas rising to replace 
the discredited Fatah. And the end of the pro-American dictatorship in 
Egypt looks nigh, as a wave of workers’ militancy shivers the state. 

The Middle East is the faultline which absorbs most of America’s 
time and attention at the moment. But it has led to them taking the eye 
off the ball in their own back yard. And it is here which, UNITY be- 
lieves, a political challenge to US imperialism is growing which could 
soon equal or even overtake the military problems it is suffering in Iraq. 

It is tempting to sum up the Latin America factor in one name: 
“Hugo Chavez”. But even such a charismatic and strategically astute 
national leader as the Venezuelan president could not achieve anything 
without a real, mobilised people’s mass movement around him. The 
turning point of 13 April 2002 - when the people reversed the US- 
backed military coup - was the point when the Venezuelan people 
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Socialists protest together in Cairo, Egypt 


realised that, if they used it, they had the power. 

Sectarians and book-Marxists around the world find plenty to 
criticise in Chavez and the popular movement he leads - mainly along 
the lines of “but he’s not revolutionary enough”. But Chavez isn’t 
working to an ideological script. He has his eyes on the prize of being 
able to build a force which can not only offer a political alternative to 
the popular masses of the world, but actually stand up to the Western 
imperialist machine if push comes to shove comes to bombing raids. 

This is why he is attempting to build all the forces he can to create a 
real counter-pole to the Empire - not only among left or center-left 
heads of state in South America, but among forces who certainly do not 
have a socialist view of the future, such as Ahmadinejad in Iran or 
Lukashenko in Belarus. Marxists might like to remember the example of 
Lenin, who was not too proud to accept a train ride from the German 
Empire for the sake of the Revolution. 

But Chavez has learnt one lesson from the failure of so many radical 
governments throughout history - that his only real defence is the 
organised mass of the population. Hence the Communal Councils and 
the Social Missions. Hence the push for a new, explicitly socialist 
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constitution, for factory occupations, for a single, ground-up party which 
will sidestep the old bureaucracies. We have seen plenty of revolutionary 
leaders who had a vision for the future. Only a couple have actually 
seemed to know how to build a strategy to bring it about. It looks 
increasingly like Chavez is one of that tiny minority. 


There’s a song by the English folk-punk band New Model Army which 
describes how our rulers are acting at the moment: “They still believe that 
they can hold the reins, but they’ve got no sense of history... Goliath 
staggers round in a punch-drunk haze, doesn’t understand what hit him”. 
More and more is going to be hitting Goliath. Increasingly intense eco- 
nomic competition, for markets and resources, is going to lead to more and 
bloodier wars - not only with China, but perhaps even with a resurgent 
European Union which no longer sees the need for American tutelage. 
The blindness of capitalism to climate change is leading to them - quite 
literally - not noticing the ground being washed away from beneath them. 

The big danger is not that capitalism will get out of the crisis, or that 
the crisis will not come. Socialists should hope that the crisis does not 
come very soon. We have a recent example of what happens in a major 
world crisis where the revolutionary forces are not strong enough to 
offer an alternative - the rise of fascism, the Second World War, the 
Holocaust. Unthinkable as it might be, the consequences of failure for 
our side this time around might be worse. 

A real economic, military, political and economic crisis for world 
capitalism could lead to massive economic misery not seen since the 
Great Depression. It could lead to the security states putting an end to 
bourgeois democracy as we know it. It could lead to a huge increase in 
racist, fascist, chauvinist or religiously bigoted mass movements. It could 
lead simply to global turmoil as the homes of billions of people disap- 
pear underwater and xenophobic states try to fight off armadas of 
refugees. These are the stakes we are playing for, if we do not take real, 
active concrete steps, to build a global revolutionary anti-capitalist 
alternative, right now. 


The end of the end of history is full of drama, excitement, danger and 
challenges. But as socialists, we only believe that the true history of 
humanity will only begin when capitalism is a bad memory. One world is 
dying - whether it will be followed by the birth of a new, or by darkness 
unimaginable, is up to us. 
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A very big thanks! 


A very big thanks to everyone who donated to 
our UNITY Appeal. The thousands of dollars you 
gave to our journal now means that our main 
computer terminals can be upgraded to 21st 
century specs. This is a huge step forward in 
terms of time savings, production efficiency and 
equipment reliability. While the final total is below 
our target of $20,000, it represents a solid 
commitment by local leftists to Aotearoa’s most 
influential Marxist journal. 
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U.S. imperialism has a long history 
by JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER and ROBERT W. MCCHESNEY 


US. militarism and imperialism have deep roots in U.S. history and 
the political-economic logic of capitalism. As even supporters of 
US. imperialism are now willing to admit, the United States has 
been an empire from its inception. 

The growth of empire is neither peculiar to the United States 
nor a mere outgrowth of the policies of particular states. It is the 
systematic result of the entire history and logic of capitalism. 

Since its birth in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, capitalism 
has been a globally expansive systemone that is hierarchically divided 
between metropole and satellite, center and periphery. The objective 
of the imperialist system of today, as in the past, is to open up periph- 
eral economies to investment from the core capitalist countries, thus 
ensuring both a continual supply of raw materials at low prices, and a 
net outflow of economic surplus from periphery to center of the 
world system. In addition, the third world is viewed as a source of 
cheap labor, constituting a global reserve army of labor. 

Economies of the periphery are structured to meet the external 
needs of the United States and the other core capitalist countries 
rather than their own internal needs. This has resulted (with a few 
notable exceptions) in conditions of unending dependency and 
debt peonage in the poorer regions of the world. 

If the “new militarism” and the “new imperialism” are not so 
new after all, but in line with the entire history of U.S. and world 
capitalism, the crucial question then becomes: Why has U.S. imperi- 
alism become more naked in recent years to the point that it has 
suddenly been rediscovered by proponents and opponents alike? 
Only a few years ago some theorists of globalization with roots in 
the left, such as Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri in their book 
Empire, were arguing that the age of imperialism was over, that the 
Vietnam War was the last imperialist war. Yet, today, imperialism is 
more openly embraced by the U.S. power structure than at any 
time since the 1890s. This shift can only be understood by examin- 
ing the historical changes that have occurred in the last three 
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decades since the end of the Vietnam War. 

When the Vietnam War finally ended in 1975 the United States 
had suffered a major defeat in what, Cold War ideology notwith- 
standing, was clearly an imperialist war. The defeat coincided with 
a sudden slowdown in the rate of growth of the U.S. and world 
capitalist economy in the early 1970s, as the system’s old nemesis of 
secular stagnation reappeared. The vast export of dollars abroad 
associated with the war and the growth of empire created a huge 
Eurodollar market, which played a central role in President Rich- 
ard Nixon = s decision to de-link the dollar from gold in August 
1971, ending the dollar-gold standard. This marked the decline of 
US. economic hegemony. The energy crisis that hit the United 
States and other leading industrial states when the Persian Gulf 
countries cut their oil exports in response to Western support for 
Israel in the Yom Kippur War of 1973 exposed U.S. vulnerability 
due to its dependence on foreign oil. 

What conservatives labeled the “Vietnam Syndrome”, or the 
reluctance of the American population to support U.S. military 
interventions in third world countries, prevented the United States 
in this period from responding to the world crisis by setting its 
gargantuan military machine in motion. U.S. interventions were 
consequently reduced and breakaways from the imperialist system 
spread rapidly: Ethiopia in 1974, Portugal’s African colonies 
(Angola, Mozambique, and Guinea-Bissau) in 1974-75, Grenada in 
1979, Nicaragua in 1979, Iran in 1979, and Zimbabwe in 1980. 

The most serious defeat experienced by U.S. imperialism in the 
late 1970s was the Iranian Revolution of 1979 that overthrew the 
Shah of Iran, who had been a lynchpin of U.S. military dominance 
over the Persian Gulf and its oil. Coming in the wake of the energy 
crisis, the Middle East became an overriding concern of US. global 
strategy. President Jimmy Carter issued in January 1980 what came 
to be known as the Carter Doctrine: “An attempt by any outside 
force to gain control of the Persian Gulf region will be regarded as 
an assault on the vital interests of the United States of America, 
and such an assault will be repelled by any means necessary, 
including military force.” 

This was worded so as to parallel the Monroe Doctrine, which 
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had established U.S. claims to dominance over the Americas, and 
had been employed as a putative “legal principle” with which to 
justify U.S. military invasions of other states in the hemisphere. The 
Carter Doctrine said, in effect, that the United States claimed 
military dominance of the Persian Gulf, which was to be brought 
fully within the American empire “by any means necessary.” This 
assertion of U.S. power in the Middle East was accompanied by the 
onset of the CIA-sponsored war against Soviet troops in Afghani- 
stan (the largest covert war in history), in which the United States 
enlisted fundamentalist Islamic forces including Osama Bin Laden 
in a holy war or jihad against Soviet occupying forces. The 
blowback from this war and the subsequent Gulf War was to lead 
directly to the terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001. 

During the Reagan era in the 1980s the United States expanded 
its offensive, renewing the Cold War arms race while at the same 
time seeking to overturn the revolutions of the 1970s. In addition to 
prosecuting the covert war against the Soviets in Afghanistan, it 
provided military and economic assistance to Saddam Hussein’s 
Iraq, supporting it in the Iraq-Iran War of 1980-1988. It increased 
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its direct military involvement in the Middle East, intervening 
unsuccessfully in Lebanon in the early 1980s (withdrawing only 
after the devastating 1983 bombing of the marine barracks). And it 
sponsored covert operations designed to overcome unfriendly 
states and revolutionary movements throughout the globe. Major 
covert wars were instigated against the Sandinistas in Nicaragua 
and against revolutionary forces in Guatemala and El Salvador. In 
1983 the United States invaded the tiny island of Grenada, and 
under Reagan’s successor, President George H. W. Bush, it invaded 
Panama in December 1989 as part of a campaign to reassert 
control over Central America. 

But it was the collapse of the Soviet bloc in 1989 that repre- 
sented the real sea change for U.S. imperialism. As Andrew 
Bacevich wrote, “just as victory in 1898 [in the Spanish-American 
War] transformed the Caribbean into an American lake, so too 
victory [in the Cold War] in 1989 brought the entire globe within 
the purview of the United States. Henceforth, American interests 
knew no bounds.” Suddenly, with the Soviet Union withdrawing 
from the world stage (soon to collapse itself in the summer of 
1991), the possibility of a full-scale U.S. military intervention in the 
Middle East was opened up. 

This occurred almost immediately with the Gulf War, commenc- 
ing in the spring of 1991. The United States, although aware in 
advance of the impending Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, did not 
strongly oppose it until after it had taken place. The Iraqi invasion 
offered the United States a pretext for a full-scale war in the 
Middle East. Between 100,000 and 200,000 Iraqi soldiers were 
killed in the Gulf War and at least 15,000 Iraqi civilians died 
directly from U.S. and British bombing of Iraq. Commenting on 
what he believed to be one of the chief gains of the war, President 
Bush declared in April 1991, “By God, we’ve licked the Vietnam 
Syndrome.” 

Nevertheless, the United States at the time chose not to pursue 
its advantage and invade and occupy Iraq. Although there were 
undoubtedly numerous reasons for that decision, including the fact 
that it would probably not have been supported by the Arab 
members of the Gulf War coalition, the primary one was the 
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geopolitical shift resulting from the collapse of the Soviet bloc. By 
then the Soviet Union itself was tottering. 

Uncertainty about the future of the Soviet Union and the 
geopolitical sphere it had controlled was such that Washington 
could not then afford the commitment of troops that a continuing 
occupation of Iraq would have entailed. The end of the Soviet 
Union came only months later. 

During the remainder of the 1990s the United States (chiefly 
under Democratic President Bill Clinton) was to engage in major 
military interventions in the Horn of Africa, the Middle East, the 
Caribbean, and Eastern Europe. This culminated in 1999 with the 
war in Yugoslavia (Kosovo) in which the United States, leading 
NATO, bombed for eleven weeks, followed by the insertion of 
NATO ground troops. Purportedly carried out to stop “ethnic 
cleansing,” the war in the Balkans was geopolitically about the 
extension of U.S. imperial power into an area formerly within the 
Soviet sphere of influence. 

Already by the close of the twentieth century the power elite in 
the United States had therefore moved toward a policy of naked 
imperialism to a degree not seen since the opening years of the 
century, with the U.S. empire now conceived as planetary in scope. 
Even as a massive antiglobalization movement was emerging, 
notably with the protests in Seattle in November 1999, the U.S. 
establishment was moving energetically toward an imperialism for 
the twenty-first century - one that would promote neoliberal 
globalization, while resting on U.S. world dominance. 

“The hidden hand of the market,” Thomas Friedman, the 
Pulitzer-prize-winning foreign policy columnist for the New York 
Times, opined, “will never work without a hidden fist. McDonald’s 
cannot flourish without a McDonnell Douglas, the builder of the F- 
15. And the hidden fist that keeps the world safe for Silicon Valley’s 
technologies is called the United States Army, Air Force, Navy and 
Marine Corps”. The “hidden fist,” however, was only partly hidden, 
and was to become even less so in the ensuing years. 

To be sure, the shift toward a more openly militaristic imperial- 
ism occurred only gradually, in stages. For most of the 1990s the 
US. ruling class and national security establishment had waged a 
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debate behind the scenes 
on what to do now that 
the Soviet Union’s 
disappearance had left 
the United States as the 
sole superpower. Natu- 
rally, there was never any 
doubt about what was to 
be the main economic 
thrust of the global 
empire ruled over by the 
United States. 

The 1990s saw the 
strengthening of 
neoliberal globalization: 
the removal of barriers to 
capital throughout the 
world in ways that di- 
rectly enhanced the 
power of the rich capital- 
ist countries of the center 
of the world economy vis- 
a-vis the poor countries of 
the periphery. A key 
development was the A 
introduction of the World ™ j 
Trade Organization to 
accompany the World @ Rallis 
Bank and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund as 
organizations enforcing 
the monopoly capitalist rules of the game. 

From the standpoint of most of the world, a more exploitative 
economic imperialism had raised its ugly head. Yet for the powers 
that be at the center of the world economy, neoliberal globaliza- 
tion was regarded as a resounding success - notwithstanding signs 
of global financial instability, as revealed by the Asian financial 
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crisis of 1997-98. 

US. ruling circles continued to debate, however, the manner and 
extent to which the United States should push its ultimate advan- 
tage - using its vast military power as a means of promoting U.S. 
global supremacy in the new “unipolar” world. If neoliberalism had 
arisen in response to economic stagnation, transferring the costs of 
economic crisis to the world’s poor, the problem of declining U.S. 
economic hegemony seemed to require an altogether different 
response: the reassertion of U.S. power as military colossus of the 
world system. 

Immediately after the collapse of the Soviet Union the Defense 
Department under the administration of George H.W. Bush 
initiated a reconsideration of U.S. national security policy in light of 
the changing global situation. The report, completed in March 1992 
and known as the Defense Planning Guidance, was written under 
the supervision of Paul Wolfowitz, then undersecretary of policy in 
the Defense Department. It indicated that the chief national- 
security goal of the United States must be one of “precluding the 
emergence of any potential global competitor”. The ensuing debate 
within the U.S. establishment over the 1990s focused less on 
whether the United States was to seek global primacy than whether 
it should adopt a more multilateral (“sheriff and posse,” as Richard 
Haass dubbed it) or unilateral approach. 

Some of the dominant actors in what was to become the admin- 
istration of George W. Bush, including Donald Rumsfeld and Paul 
Wolfowitz, were to organize the Project for the New American 
Century. The PNAC, in anticipation of Bush winning the White 
House, issued, at then vice-presidential candidate Dick Cheney’s 
request, a foreign policy paper, entitled Rebuilding America’s 
Defenses, reaffirming the unilateral and nakedly aggressive strat- 
egy of the Defense Planning Guidance of 1992. Following Septem- 
ber 11, 2001, this approach became official U.S. policy in The 
National Security Strategy of the United States of 2002. The 
beating of the war drums for an invasion of Iraq coincided with the 
release of this new declaration on national security - effectively a 
declaration of a new world war. 

It is common, as we have noted, for critics to attribute these 
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dramatic changes simply to the seizure of the political and military 
command centers of the U.S. state by a neoconservative cabal 
(brought into power by the disputed 2000 election), which, when 
combined with the added opportunity provided by the terrorist 
attacks of September 11, 2001, led to a global imperial offensive 
and a new militarism. Yet, the expansion of American empire in the 
wake of the Soviet Union’s demise was, as the foregoing argument 
has demonstrated, already well advanced at that time and had been 
a bipartisan project from the start. Under the Clinton administra- 
tion administration the United States waged war in the Balkans, 
formerly part of the Soviet sphere in Eastern Europe, while also 
initiating the process of establishing U.S. military bases in Central 
Asia, formerly part of the Soviet Union itself. 

From the longer view offered by a historical-materialist critique 
of capitalism, the direction that would be taken by U.S. imperialism 
following the fall of the Soviet Union was never in doubt. Capital- 
ism by its very logic is a globally expansive system. The contradic- 
tion between its transnational economic aspirations and the fact 
that politically it remains rooted in particular nation states is 
insurmountable for the system. Yet, ill-fated attempts by individual 
states to overcome this contradiction are just as much a part of its 
fundamental logic. In present world circumstances, when one 
capitalist state has a virtual monopoly of the means of destruction, 
the temptation for that state to attempt to seize full-spectrum 
dominance and to transform itself into the de facto global state 
governing the world economy is irresistible. As the noted Marxian 
philosopher Istvan Mészaros observed in Socialism or Barbarism? , 
written, significantly, before George W. Bush became president: 


“[W]hat is at stake today is not the control of a particular part of the 
planet - no matter how large - putting at a disadvantage but still 
tolerating the independent actions of some rivals, but the control of 
its totality by one hegemonic economic and military superpower, with 
all means - even the most extreme authoritarian and, if needed, 
violent military ones- at its disposal.” 


The unprecedented dangers of this new global disorder are 
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revealed in the twin cataclysms to which the world is heading at 
present: nuclear proliferation and hence increased chances of the 
outbreak of nuclear war, and planetary ecological destruction. 
These are symbolized by the Bush administration _ s refusal to 
sign the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty to limit nuclear weapons 
development and by its failure to sign the Kyoto Protocol as a first 
step in controlling global warming. 

As former U.S. Secretary of Defense (in the Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations) Robert McNamara stated in an article 
entitled “Apocalypse Soon” in the May-June 2005 issue of Foreign 
Policy: “The United States has never endorsed the policy of no 
first use, not during my seven years as secretary or since. We 
have been and remain prepared to initiate the use of nuclear 
weapons - by the decision of one person, the president - against 
either a nuclear or nonnuclear enemy whenever we believe it is in 
our interest to do so.” 

The nation with the greatest conventional military force and 
the willingness to use it unilaterally to enlarge its global power is 
also the nation with the greatest nuclear force and the readiness to 
use it whenever it sees fitsetting the whole world on edge. The 
nation that contributes more to carbon dioxide emissions leading 
to global warming than any other (representing approximately a 
quarter of the world’s total) has become the greatest obstacle to 
addressing global warming and the world’s growing environmental 
problems - raising the possibility of the collapse of civilization 
itself if present trends continue. 

The United States is seeking to exercise sovereign authority 
over the planet during a time of widening global crisis: economic 
stagnation, increasing polarization between the global rich and the 
global poor, weakening U.S. economic hegemony, growing nuclear 
threats, and deepening ecological decline. The result is a heighten- 
ing of international instability. Other potential forces are emerging 
in the world, such as the European Community and China, that 
could eventually challenge U.S. power, regionally and even glo- 
bally. Third world revolutions, far from ceasing, are beginning to 
gain momentum again, symbolized by Venezuela’s Bolivarian 
Revolution under Hugo Chavez. U.S. attempts to tighten its 
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imperial grip on the Middle East and its oil have had to cope with a 
fierce, seemingly unstoppable, Iraqi resistance, generating condi- 
tions of imperial overstretch. 

With the United States brandishing its nuclear arsenal and 
refusing to support international agreements on the control of such 
weapons, nuclear proliferation is continuing. New nations, such as 
North Korea, are entering or can be expected soon to enter the 
“nuclear club.” Terrorist blowback from imperialist wars in the 
third world is now a well-recognized reality, generating rising fear 
of further terrorist attacks in New York, London, and elsewhere. 
Such vast and overlapping historical contradictions, rooted in the 
combined and uneven development of the global capitalist 
economy along with the U.S. drive for planetary domination, 
foreshadow what is potentially the most dangerous period in the 
history of imperialism. 

The course on which U.S and world capitalism is now headed 
points to global barbarism - or worse. Yet it is important to remem- 
ber that nothing in the development of human history is inevitable. 
There still remains an alternative paththe global struggle for a 
humane, egalitarian, democratic, and sustainable society. The classic 
name for such a society is “socialism.” 

Such a renewed struggle for a world of substantive human 
equality must begin by addressing the system’s weakest link and at 
the same time the world’s most pressing needs, by organizing a 
global resistance movement against the new naked imperialism. 
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The wounded beast 


By CHRIS HARMAN 


The debacle of US policy in Iraq is the central fact of global politics 
today. The neocons’ gambit for securing a New American 

Century of global hegemony by occupying Iraq is backfiring with 
devastating effects for US imperialism - and this can only unleash 
a political crisis at the heart of the beast. Yet there are still some on 
the left who fail to understand this. 

The seriousness of the situation was spelt out to devastating 
effect at the beginning of December by one of imperialism’s own 
think tanks, the Iraq Study Group headed by Republican Party 
heavyweight James Baker and Democratic Party heavyweight Lee 
Hamilton. It contains language that only deeply worried members 
of a ruling class would use, bemoaning the loss of blood and 
treasure with an estimate of the costs to US capitalism of a 
massive £1,000 billion (equal to seven months output from the 
British economy). But the worries extend much further than that: 


The global standing of the United States could suffer if Iraq descends 
further into chaos. Iraq is a major test of, and strain on, US military, 
diplomatic, and financial capacities. Perceived failure there could 
diminish America’s credibility and influence in a region that is the 
centre of the Islamic world and vital to the world’s energy supply. This 
loss would reduce America’s global influence at a time when pressing 
issues in North Korea, lran, and elsewhere demand our full attention 
and strong US leadership of international alliances. 

Continued problems in Iraq could lead to greater polarisation 
within the United States. Sixty-six percent of Americans disapprove of 
the government's handling of the war, and more than 60 percent feel 
that there is no clear plan for moving forward. The November 
elections were largely viewed as a referendum on the progress in 
Iraq. Arguments about continuing to provide security and assistance 
to Iraq will fall on deaf ears if Americans become disillusioned with 
the government that the United States invested so much to create. 
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US foreign policy cannot be successfully sustained without the broad 
support of the American people. 

America’s military capacity is stretched thin: we do not have the 
troops or equipment to make a substantial, sustained increase in our 
troop presence. Increased deployments to Iraq would also necessarily 
hamper our ability to provide adequate resources for our efforts in 
Afghanistan or respond to crises around the world. 


But even this list of perils does grasp the full depth of the problem. 
This lies in the inability of US imperialism to see any way to 
extricate itself from the mess it is in. The contradictions in the 
report’s recommendations are living proof. 

It called for negotiations with Iran to stabilise Iraq, but did not 
indicate how an Iranian government which feels itself to be ina 
very strong position could be persuaded to accept the US agenda 
of rebuilding its hegemony over the region. It called on Israel to 
return the occupied Golan Heights to Syria and to make conces- 
sion to the Palestinians, but again did not indicate how the Israeli 
government was going to be persuaded to do these things. It called 
upon the sectarian political forces the US has put in charge of the 
Iraqi government to mend their ways, but the inducement it could 
provide for them to do so was the threat to sink the government 
(and a key plank of US policy) if they failed to do so. 

Above all, it contradicted itself on the central issue, arguing that 
“the longer the United States remains in Iraq without progress, the 
more resentment will grow among Iraqis who believe they are 
subjects of a repressive American occupation”, only to then insist 
that “our leaving” would make things “worse”. Or, as Lee Hamil- 
ton admitted, “We don’t know how it can be turned around, but we 
have to try.” 

No wonder Anthony Cordesman, security adviser to various 
presidents, says the report should be titled The Elephant Gives 
Birth to a Mouse. The US effectively sent a bull to liberate a china 
shop, and the study group now calls upon the US to threaten to 
remove the bull if the shop doesn’t fix the china. 

Such language shows how deep are the divisions within the US 
ruling class over what to do. The core group of the US administra- 
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tion around Bush are resistant to giving any ground over Iraq. 
Their immediate response to the report was to up their pressure on 
Syria (using the excuse of the assassination of Pierre Gemayal), to 
press ahead with the call for sanctions against Iran, and to rubbish 
any talk of pressure on Israel. And they could even find a passage 
in the Baker report to justify such an approach. It called for the US 
to maintain a major military presence in Bahrain, Kuwait and 
Qatar, even if it is forced to withdraw from Iraq, so as “to deter 
even more destructive interference in Iraq by Syria and Iran”. As 
Simon Tisdall of the Guardian comments, this is “an apparent 
threat of military strikes against the two countries”. 


The politics of pending defeat 


All this is remarkably similar to previous efforts of imperialist 
powers to keep their possessions in the face of increasingly success- 
ful resistance activities - the British in Ireland in 1920-21, in India 
in 1946-47 and in Aden in 1967, the French in Algeria in 1958-61 
and, of course, the US in Vietnam in 1968-75. 

Fear of a loss of global influence led on each occasion to desper- 
ate attempts to hang on in the face of mounting losses (and exactly 
the same warnings of armed forces stretched almost to breaking 
point). There were agonised debates within cabinets and military 
high commands, with bitter divisions emerging between those who 
believed it was possible to “see things through to the end” and 
those who saw that was impossible. In each case, those who wanted 
to hold on prevailed, using the most barbarous means - until 
suddenly staying was no longer an option and there was a humiliat- 
ing scramble to get out as quickly as possible. 

In the process, they could not only cause devastating chaos in 
the occupied countries (the partition of Ireland and India), but, in 
the cases of Algeria and the US, political crises at home (the series 
of attempted military coups in France, the huge anti-war movement 
and the Watergate affair in the US). 

The Christian fundamentalists in the White House and the 
secular capitalists who back them will be haunted by the biblical 
tag, “A house divided against itself cannot stand”. The US ruling 
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class is caught between the 
fear that the “Saigon 
moment” of complete 
Sa CUTTING defeat is approaching and 
1 OUT THE Fee ewe the fear of the conse- 

™ quences of admitting it. 
This is true of the Republi- 
can administration, weak- 
ened by the congressional 
election results. 

But it is also true of the 
Democratic Party, whose 
leaders went along with the 
war. They are jubilant 
because they managed to 
do well in the November elections, getting large numbers of people 
who want the US troops out of Iraq to vote for candidates who are 
for keeping them there (as Hillary Clinton made absolutely clear 
on prime time television). Their only difference with Bush’s policy, 
that of wanting a “multilateral” policy of bringing on board the 
French and German governments, does not provide a way forward, 
since the point has long been reached where the combined efforts 
of the European and American governments are no more likely to 
bring stability than the efforts of the US government alone. 

The whole American political establishment is faced with a 
problem that it cannot solve easily and which is not going to go 
away. This makes further splits within it- within both its parties - 
inevitable as its members row with each other about the way out. 
The consequences will be felt not only in the Middle East, but 
throughout the world as well - including in the US itself. When the 
ruling class cannot continue in the old way, there is hope for all 
those who want to fight against it. 





Causes and consequences 


There has been a powerful current of feeling on the left to the 
effect that imperialism is all-powerful. This can sometimes be an 
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understandable reaction to those pretend left-wingers (the 
Hallidays and Hitchens) who see the US as somehow able to bring 
civilisation and “human rights” to the rest of the world. But it is an 
overreaction that contains dangers of its own. For, if US imperial- 
ism is too powerful for resistance to succeed against it, the logic can 
be for its opponents to “self-limit” their resistance in the hope of 
not provoking an onslaught from it. What seems like a very “leftist” 
analysis of imperialism ends up collapsing into the mildest 
reformism, if not complete passivity and miserablism. 

War seemed a logical policy in 2001 and 2003 for members of a 
ruling class whose huge military power stands in marked contrast 
to the relative weakening of their economic power over the last 
half century. The US accounts for 45 percent of world military 
spending but only around 20 percent of world GNP - and is now 
the world’s biggest debtor. And bombs can be deployed to “per- 
suade” others to toe the line even if troops are not available. The 
temptation to have another go may well be too great for sectors of 
the American ruling class to resist. 

US imperialism cannot take defeat in Iraq lying down. It will try 
to hit out to restore its position, as it did last summer by backing 
the Israeli attack on Lebanon. But it will do so from a position of 
weakness, and can easily miscalculate - as it did in that war. 

This is no time for the anti-war movement to wind down. We 
have to be prepared not only for a continuation of the carnage in 
Iraq, but also for sudden military confrontations elsewhere. For 
these reasons it is scandalous that a party like Rifondazione 
Comunista in Italy, whose leaders campaigned against the wars on 
Afghanistan and Iraq in 2001-2003, is now prepared to vote 
through support for the sending of troops to Afghanistan and. Not 
only is the carnage in Afghanistan and Lebanon as horrific as the 
continuing carnage in Iraq, but the impact of defeat for US and 
British imperialism (and for their Italian, French and German 
NATO allies) can further weaken the forces of an already damaged 
imperialism. We have a duty to fight against the carnage - and in 
doing so, increase the possibilities of victories against imperialism 
everywhere in the world. 
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Death squad democracy 


by MIKE WHITNEY 


The notion that Iraq is now consumed by civil war depends on a 
number of assumptions that are inherently false. First of all, it 
assumes that the Pentagon is ignoring the fundamental principle 
that underscores all wars: “Know your enemy”. In this case, there’s 
no doubt about who the enemy is: it is the 87% of the Iraqi people 
who want to see an immediate end to the American occupation. 
Therefore, the greatest threat to American objectives of permanent 
bases and occupation is the camaraderie that manifests itself in the 
form of Arab solidarity or Iraqi nationalism. 

To this end, the Pentagon, through its surrogates in the media, 
has created a “self-fulfilling” narrative that civil war is already 
under way. Most of the war coverage now makes it appear as 
though the violence is generated from ethnic tensions and sectarian 
hatred. But is it? Some of the more astute observers have noticed 
that other parts of the propaganda war, (like references to the 
“imaginary” al-Zarqawi) have completely vanished from the 
newspapers, as government spin-doctors are now devoting 100% of 
their time to promoting their latest product line: civil war. 

In fact, if any of us were involved in the Pentagon’s “pacifica- 
tion” plans we’d probably be doing the same thing. After all, the 
War Department is already overextended, so a plan had to be 
devised to divert attention from the occupation forces and get 
Iraqis to kill each other. The only reasonable choice is to incite 
“sectarian violence” and make civil war inevitable. That, of course, 
is the task of the American trained death squads. (The New York 
Times has confirmed that the Interior Ministry death squads were 
trained by American forces) 

For three years the Iraqi resistance has successfully kept Ameri- 
can troops on the defensive; taking control of more area, destroy- 
ing pipelines and oil facilities at will, discouraging enlistment in the 
Iraqi Security Forces, and undermining public support among 
Americans (63% of who now believe the war was “a mistake”). 

These are the goals of every guerilla movement: a gradual 
erosion of public support, deflating morale, surprise attacks, and 
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eliciting greater support from the general population. 

It is clear that this has been a winning strategy for the resist- 
ance, and not one that they would readily abandon to pursue an 
ethnic/religious war. 

So, where does the violence originate? Could it be that the 
independent militias are engaged in sectarian war without help 
from the greater resistance? 

It could be, but it’s not likely. Again, the only one who benefits 
from civil war is the US military, and it’s clear that the military has 
no other option but to follow a “divide and rule” strategy. They 
simply don’t have the human resources for any other plan. 

In a larger sense, the “alleged” sectarian violence is consistent 
with what we have seen in previous CIA-run operations in El 
Salvador and Nicaragua. Cheney, Rumsfeld, and Negroponte are 
alumna of those conflicts (which, according to Cheney, succeeded 
quite admirably) so it’s probable that they would apply what they 
have learned about counterinsurgency to the ongoing war in Iraq. 
The El Salvador experiment proved that the masses can eventually 
be terrorized into compliance. 

Isn’t that what is taking place in Iraq? 

In Iraq, terror is being used as a substitute for security, because 
the United States has no intention of providing the manpower or 
funding needed to maintain order. 

Video footage of a massacre outside of Nahrwan, east of Bagh- 
dad, has appeared on the Internet showing the bodies of Shiite 
laborers who were allegedly killed by Sunni death squads. Journal- 
ist Paul McGeough was given the tapes and is planning to report 
on their content in the Sydney Morning Herald. In one incident, 
four adults were pulled from their vehicle and either shot or 
stabbed to death in front of a 5-year-old boy whose father was one 
of the victims. When the townspeople came to investigate the scene, 
they discovered the bodies of 48 men and women who had been 
dumped in a ditch. The corpses showed the signs of having been 
“systematically murdered. Most were shot but some appear to have 
been stabbed and mutilated.” 

It is the “stabbed and mutilated” part that should interest us. 
After all, the intention of the Iraqi resistance is to gather greater 
support for their cause, not to alienate ordinary Iraqis through 
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gratuitous acts of murder. If, however, this was the work of Ameri- 
can-backed death squads, then the alternate goal of “governing 
through terror” has been achieved. 

Journalist McGeough sticks with the same, feeble mantra as the 
establishment-media to explain the tragedy: “The current round of 
tit-for-tat sectarian violence was sparked by the bombing of the 
Samarra mosque — a holy site for Shiites. In the immediate after- 
math, there were reports of many killings and fears that Shiite 
reprisals could see the country descend into a civil war.” 

Isn’t this the official narrative? 

The media insists that the destruction of the Golden Dome 
mosque was a “9-11-type event” which caused an up-tick in the 
bloodshed. But, was it? Or was it merely part of a broader (covert) 
strategy to foment civil war? 

There’s evidence that the plan to divert attention from the 
occupation forces is succeeding. In February the military reported 
less servicemen killed (31) than in any month in the last year. 

Isn’t this the goal? 

In Max Fuller’s seminal article “For Iraq, the “Salvador Option’ 
Becomes Reality” the author disproves the idea “that sectarianism 
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is a sufficient explanation for the violence in Iraq”. Instead, Fuller 
says that what is taking place is in “the hands of the state” and a 
“part of the ongoing economic subjugation of Iraq”. 

Fuller’s well-documented article is indispensable in making 
sense of the apparent chaos: 


In Iraq, the war comes in two phases. The first phase is complete: the 
destruction of the existing state, which did not comply with the 
interests of British and American capital. The second phase consists 
of building a new state tied to those interests and smashing every 
dissenting sector of society. Openly, this involves the same sort of 
shock therapy that has done so such damage in swathes of the Third 
World and Eastern Europe. Covertly, it means intimidating, 
kidnapping, and murdering opposition voices. 


Fuller backs up his observations with ample evidence; citing open- 
source material he has compiled in his research: 


What we do know, however, is that hundreds of Iraqis are being 
murdered and that paramilitary hit-squads of the proxy government 
organized by US trainers with a fulsome pedigree in state terrorism 
are increasingly being associated with them. 


The objective of the death squads is not simply to target one 
particular group or ethnicity, but to direct the violence outwards 
creating as much fear as possible in order to pacify the population. 

Fuller winds up his polemic with a summary statement that 
confirms the long and bloody history of colonial wars: 


The pattern is repeated time after time in every imperialist so-called 
counter-insurgency war; for behind each and every one lurks the 
reality of exploitation and class war, and, as successive imperialist 
powers have shown, the bottom line in combating the hopes and 
dreams of ordinary people is to resort to spreading terror through the 
application of extreme violence. 


A spokesman for the Association of Muslim Scholars, Hareth al- 
Dhari, put it more succinctly than Fuller: “This is state terrorism.” 
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US Army creaking under demands of “surge” 
by DOUG LORIMER 


A report from the bipartisan US Congressional Budget Office (CBO) 
on the costs of the Iraq war released on February 1 revealed that US 
President George Bush’s plan, announced on January 10, to deploy an 
additional 21,500 US troops to Iraq this year could result in up to an 
extra 48,000 troops being deployed. 

In an analysis piece for United Press International, distributed on 
February 2, David Isenberg, a research analyst at the Washington- 
based, corporate-backed, Independent Institute, pointed out that the 
Bush plan “is to increase [US] troop levels [in Iraq] to roughly 
150,000”. 

Isenberg explained, “For a professional volunteer military force 
to be able to retain soldiers over time, the rule of thumb for active 
duty units is a three to one rotation ratio, meaning three units are 
needed to keep one unit fielded. So keeping 150,000 troops in Iraq 
requires an additional 300,000 for rotation or a total of 450,000 
soldiers. This number is precariously close to the total size of the 
active duty Army, about 500,000 troops. Moreover, the US Army 
has another 64,000 troops deployed elsewhere overseas that 
requires a total of 192,000 troops to sustain it. So when you do the 
math, the Army is about 142,000 soldiers shy of being able to keep 
up the current deployments.” 

In an attempt to overcome this short-fall, the Pentagon has 
contracted out to private companies a range of activities - includ- 
ing providing security, interrogating prisoners, cooking meals, 
fixing equipment and constructing bases - that were once carried 
out by soldiers. 

Last June, Congress’s Government Accountability Office 
estimated that there were 48,000 mercenaries - “private security 
contractors” - working for the Pentagon in Iraq. 

There are about 100,000 [US] government contractors operat- 
ing in Iraq, not counting subcontractors, a total that is approaching 
the size of the US military force there, according to the military’s 
first census of the growing population of civilians operating in the 
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battlefield. 

The survey finding, which includes Americans, Iraqis and third- 
party nationals hired by companies operating under US govern- 
ment contracts, is significantly higher and wider in scope than the 
Pentagon’s only previous estimate, which said there were 25,000 
security contractors in the country. 

During an appearance before the US Senate armed services 
committee last month, US Army General David Petraeus, the new 
top US commander in Iraq, said he counts the “thousands of 
contract security forces” as among the “assets” available to him to 
wage war against the Iraqi insurgency. 


Gls dismiss Bush plan 


In an article filed from Baghdad on February 3, US McClatchy 
Newspapers correspondent Tom Lasseter reported that “[w]hile 
senior military officials and the Bush administration say the 
president’s decision to send more American troops to pacify 
Baghdad will succeed, many of the soldiers who’re already there 





“They can wait it out. We’re not going to be here forever, and they 
know that. And when we’re gone, it’s all theirs.” 
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say it’s a lost cause”. 

“What is victory supposed to look like? Every time we turn 
around and go in anew areathere s somebody new waiting to kill 
us”, US Army Sergeant Herbert Gill told Lasseter. 

“Soldiers such as Hardy”, Lasseter added, “must contend not only 
with an escalating civil war between Iraq’s Sunni and Shiite Muslims, 
but also with insurgents on both sides who target US forces”. 

Most of the violence in Iraq is in fact directed against the US 
occupation forces and their puppet Iraqi security forces. 
According to the Pentagon’s last quarterly report to the US Con- 
gress (made public on December 18), of the average of 959 attacks 
per week in Iraq from August to November, 68% were directed 
against US and other foreign occupation forces. 

Lasseter reported that “almost every [US] foot soldier inter- 
viewed during a week of patrols on the streets and alleys of east 
Baghdad said that Bush’s plan would halt the bloodshed only 
temporarily. The soldiers cited a variety of reasons, including 
incompetence or corruption among Iraqi troops, the complexities 
of Iraq’s sectarian violence and the lack of Iraqi public support, a 
cornerstone of counterinsurgency warfare.” 

This last reason was graphically revealed by a September 1-4 
survey conducted by the University of Maryland’s Program for 
International Policy Attitudes. It found that 61% of Iraqis ap- 
proved of attacks on the US occupation forces. 

The press has also reported scepticism about the Bush “security 
plan” from GIs who have conducted repeated raids on Iraqis’ homes 
in the mixed Shiite-Sunni neighbourhoods of eastern Baghdad. 

“We should have pulled out a long time ago”, Sergeant Michael 
Hiller told Lasseter. Another GI, on his second tour in Iraq, said: 
“Whatever new plans they come up with [in Washington], it won t 
work out here. It’s getting worse and worse. I was here last time, in 
the beginning. Now it’s totally changed. They don’t even respect us 
anymore. They spit at us, they throw rocks at us.” 

US Army medic Daniel Gomez said that those fighting the US 
forces in Iraq were “like the Viet Cong - they can wait it out. We’re 
not going to be here forever, and they know that. And when we’re 
gone, it’s all theirs.” 
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Retired generals criticize 
Bush’s plan for Iraq 


By JOHN HOLUSHA 


A panel of retired generals told a United States Senate committee that 
sending 21,500 additional troops to Iraq will do little to solve the 
underlying political problems in the country. 

”Too little and too late,” is the way Gen. Joseph P. Hoar, a former 
chief of the Central Command, described the effort to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. The additional troops are intended to 
help pacify Baghdad and a restive province, but General Hoar said 
American leaders had failed to understand the political forces at work 
in the country. “The solution is political, not military,” he said. 

”A fool’s errand,” was the judgment of Gen. Barry R. McCaffrey, 
who commanded troops in the first Gulf War. He said other countries 
had concluded that the effort in Iraq was not succeeding, noting that 
“our allies are leaving us and will be gone by summer.” 

Describing the situation in Iraq as “desperate but not terminal,” he 
said Iraqis had to try to make political deals domestically and negotiate 
for stability with neighboring nations, particularly Syria and Iran. 

The American effort in Iraq has gone badly because the United 
States did not understand the consequences of deposing Saddam 
Hussein, said Lt. Gen. William E. Odom, a former director of the 
National Security Agency. He said the principal beneficiary of the war 
was Iran and Al Qaeda, not the United States. 

”There is no way to win a war that is not in your interests,” he said. 

In statements and in questioning, senators were skeptical about 
the increased commitment of troops and the likely outcome of the 
deployment. Senator Richard Lugar, a Republican from Indiana, noted 
that he had raised questions about the effort in Iraq as long ago as 
2003, and said, “Today, I don’t have an understanding about how it will 
work militarily.” 

One general warned that even a plan to start withdrawing Ameri- 
can forces from the country carried the risk that the armed Iraqi popula- 
tion will step up the level of attacks. “We will be shot at as we are going 
out,” said Gen. Jack Keane, a former vice chief of staff of the Army. 
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Rising regional anger: 
the Middle East shakes its head 


By MEGAN K. STACK and KEN ELLINGWOOD 


After long years of war and political disillusionment, Bush would have 
been hard-pressed to come up with any message that would please the 
Arab world. Analysts say public opinion of the United States has sunk to 
an unprecedented low, with no end in sight to the bloodletting in Iraq or 
the Palestinian territories. 

Many here, long mired in bloodshed and sinking deeper into sectar- 
ian tensions, hold America squarely to blame for both. 

Rather than sowing political progress, they say, the U.S. presence in 
Iraq has poisoned the mood so thoroughly that secular and moderate 
activists now stay silent for fear of being tarred as American agents. 

”What the United States did for the region is destruction for the 
forces who believe in democracy, rule of law and human rights,” said Raji 
Sourani, director of the Palestinian Center for Human Rights in Gaza City. 
“We are the real victims.” 

The Bush administration has repeatedly portrayed the U.S.-led 
invasion of Iraq as a boost, albeit a painful one, for Arab democracy and 
human rights. Victory in Baghdad will bring a brighter era to the entire 
region, U.S. officials have promised. 

But after waves of outrage over torture in the Abu Ghraib prison, 
the spectacle of Saddam Hussein’s trial and execution, and sectarian 
slaughter in the streets of Baghdad, few people here seem able to articu- 
late what, exactly, the United States is even trying to accomplish. 

”The U.S. should pull out its troops from Iraq because innocent 
people are dying every day, including U.S. soldiers,” said Karim Salhab, a 
25-year-old accountant in Beirut. “I don’t think it’s fair for the families of 
these soldiers that their kids die for nothing.” 

Conventional wisdom here holds that, because the U.S. invasion 
pitched Iraq into civil war, only an American withdrawal can set the 
shattered nation back on the road toward stability. 

Bush “mismanaged and brutalized Iraq too long to even hope for 
stability while the troops stay,” said Mohammed Sayed Said, an analyst at 
the Al Ahram Center for Political and Strategic Studies in Cairo. “The 
reservoir of violence and bitterness and agonies is so huge that hoping for 
stability in the immediate future is self-deception at best.” 

If the United States really wanted to boost stability, many Arabs say, 
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the Bush administration would aggressively seek a cure for the regional 
sore spot of Israeli-Palestinian violence. 

Bush’s announcement comes at a particularly sensitive moment. The 
region is still reeling with indignation over the inflammatory images that 
emerged of Hussein’s execution, in which the toppled Sunni Arab Iraqi 
president was forced to endure the sectarian taunts of Shiite Muslim 
guards while in the hangman’s noose. 

Besides rubbing raw nerves by degrading a onetime Sunni leader on 
the dawn of a sacred Muslim holiday, Hussein’s hanging also fed popular 
fears that the war in Iraq left the country in the hands of Shiites - shifting 
the power balance in a way that threatens many Sunnis. 

Sunni governments such as Saudi Arabia, Egypt and Jordan are 
longtime allies of the United States, while Shiite-ruled Iran has long been 
America’s nemesis. But the rise of Shiite political power in post-Hussein 
Iraq, along with the growing regional influence of Iran, has left many 
Sunnis feeling insecure. 

Foremost among the causes of bloodshed in Iraq, according to an 
editorial in the pan-Arab Al-Quds al-Arabi newspaper, “is the U.S. 
occupation’s bias in favor of one sect at the expense of the other, and its 
humiliation of the members of the latter in a manner that reveals a strong 
desire for revenge.” 

Some Sunnis in the region have fretted quietly about the possibility 
of a U.S. withdrawal. They fear that Iraq’s minority Sunni population, 
already under attack by Shiite militias, would face even harsher retribution 
from Shiites after the departure of U.S. troops. 

But on Thursday, those voices were all but silent. 

Meanwhile, neighboring Iran warned against boosting the number of 
American troops in Iraq. 

”The increase in the number of American military forces can 
escalate insecurity and tension in Iraq and work against solving that 
country’s problems,” Foreign Ministry spokesman Mohammed Ali 
Hosseini told reporters in Tehran. “America is trying to accuse and blame 
other countries for interference in Iraq to cover its policymaking mistakes 
in that country.” 

Bush, in announcing his plans to beef up the number of American 
troops in Iraq, spoke of “millions of ordinary people ... sick of the vio- 
lence” in Afghanistan, Lebanon and the Palestinian territories. They are all 
looking to Iraq, he said. 

”They want to know: Will America withdraw and yield the future of 
that country to extremists?” he said. 

But many Palestinians said Bush had it backward. Only by making 
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The US’s only supporters? Sectarian Shi’ites celebrate the hanging 
of Saddam Hussein 


peace between Palestinians and Israelis, they said, would stability come to 
the region as a whole. 

*If there is peace here, there will be peace in Iraq,” said Badar Salem, 
a 26-year-old office worker shopping in the West Bank city of Ramallah. 
“If Bush solves the Palestinian question first, then he will put an end to 
extremists, mainly the Islamic extremists, because they will not use the 
Palestinian question as a pretext for their activities everywhere.” 

Those sentiments echo the report issued in Washington by the Iraq 
Study Group, which linked stability in Iraq to progress in settling the 
Israeli-Palestinian conflict. 

Preoccupied with the conflict with Israel and internecine fighting, 
many Palestinians described the war in Iraq as a bleak, remote reality. As 
to Bush’s suggestion that their fate hinged somehow on that of the Iraqi 
government, many Palestinians scoffed. 

*Bush should work on solving the Palestinian question peacefully 
first,” said Muhannad Abdul Hanid, a Palestinian newspaper columnist in 
the West Bank city of Ramallah. 

In Afghanistan, people were too focused on “survival and getting 
through the winter” to pay much heed to Bush’s plans for Iraq, said 
George Varughese, the acting representative in Afghanistan for the Asia 
Foundation. 

What happens in Iraq is just not something that’s front and center for 
them,” he said. 
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“Surge” leading to attack on Iran? 
by MIKE WHITNEY 


President Bush is less concerned with “security” in Baghdad than he is 
with plans to attack Iran. Paul Craig Roberts was correct when he 
questioned whether all the hoopla over a surge was just “an orchestrated 
distraction” to draw attention away from the real war plan. 

Apparently, it is. 

As Roberts noted, “The US Congress and the media are focused on 
President Bush’s proposal for an increase of 20,000 US troops in Iraq, 
while Israel and its American neoconservative allies prepare an assault 
on Iran.” 

Bushs hostility towards Iran was evident in the following comments: 

“Succeeding in Iraq also requires defending its territorial integrity 
and stabilizing the region in the face of extremist challenges. This begins 
with addressing Iran and Syria. These two regimes are allowing terrorists 
and insurgents to use their territory to move in and out of Iraq. Iran is 
providing material support for attacks on American troops. We will 
disrupt the attacks on our forces. We will interrupt the flow of support 
from Iran and Syria. And we will seek out and destroy the networks 
providing advanced weaponry and training to our enemies in Iraq.” 

“Seek and destroy”? Is that the plan? 

A region-wide conflagration with results as uncertain as they are in 
Iraq? 

So far, there’s no solid evidence that Iran is “providing material 
support for attacks on American troops.” All the same, the administration 
has consistently used “material support” as the basis for preemptive war. 
In fact, the so-called Bush Doctrine is predicated on the assumption that 
the US is free to attack whoever it chooses if it perceives a threat to its 
national security. The normal rules of self defense or “imminent danger” 
no longer apply. 

Bush knows that if Iran was seriously involved in arming the Iraqi 
resistance, we’d be seeing the Russian-made, armor-piercing rocket 
launchers that were used so effectively by Hezbollah during their 34 day 
war with Israel. That hasn’t been the case. Iran is undoubtedly active in 
Iraq, but in ways that are much subtler that Bush claims. In fact, Bush’s 
great ally, Abdel Aziz al-Hakim, who runs the feared Badr Brigade out of 
the Iraqi Interior Ministry, has strong ties to Iran (having lived there for 
20 years.) He is probably using the US military to remove his enemies 
(the Sunni-backed resistance and al Sadr’s Mehdi Army) before he turns 
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his attention to his US benefactors. 

Iran clearly has interests in Iraq, but it is the Bush administration’s 
reckless war that has assured that Iran will be the “default” superpower 
in the entire region. Bush has shattered the fragile balance of power 
between Sunnis and Shiites while eliminating Iran’s main adversaries in 
Afghanistan (Sunni-Taliban) and Iraq. (Saddam-Ba’athist Party) Bush 
now seems to think that the only way he can challenge Tehran’s ascend- 
ancy, is by launching a Lebanon-type assault on military and civilian 
infrastructure in Iran. 

If Iran is set back 20 years, Bush assumes, then our trusted-friend 
Israel will be the prevailing power in the Middle East. That, of course, 
was the plan from the get-go. 

To that end, Bush averred: 

“We’re taking steps to bolster the security of Iraq and protect Ameri- 
can interests in the Middle East. I recently ordered the deployment of an 
additional carrier strike group to the region. We will expand intelligence 
sharing and deploy Patriot Air Defense Systems to reassure our friends 
and allies& And we will work with others to prevent Iran from gaining 
nuclear weapons and dominating the region.” 

All the pieces are being put in place for a much larger and more 
destructive conflict. 

It’s an ambitious plan, but it has no chance of succeeding. The United 
States is hopelessly bogged down in Iraq and its actions in Somalia, 
Afghanistan, Lebanon and Palestine have only ensured that the US days 
in the Middle East are quickly drawing to a close. 

As for Iraq, Bush’s speech provided few details of how the miniscule 
and incremental increase in troop-strength (only 17,000 to Baghdad over 
a 4 month period) was expected to quell the raging violence which has 
gripped the capital since the last major operation in August. Operation 
“Forward Together” turned out to be a complete disaster precipitating a 
sharp boost in attacks on US troops as well as an increase in sectarian 
violence. 

Bush has enlisted some support for his “escalation” plan by committing 
to the “clear-hold-build” strategy promoted by the Council on Foreign 
Relations. The CFR has been pushing their “model for counterinsurgency” 
for 3 years, but have been largely ignored by the Bush administration. 

Despite Bush’s feeble defense of the policy, he has no intention of 
putting it into practice. He is merely pacifying other members of the 
political establishment who are demanding that their voices be heard. 

The reality of the present strategy is manifest in military operations 
currently underway in Baghdad. These operations are being conducted in a 
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way that is reminiscent of Rumsfeld’s activities in Fallujah 2 years ago. The 
attacks on alleged “insurgent strongholds” on Haifa Street, (which is just a 
few hundred yards from the Green Zone) show that the military has re- 
turned to the policy of using overwhelming force to subdue the resistance. In 
this case, the US pounded the area with helicopter gun-ships and F-16s, while 
ground troops went rampaging door to door. The civilian casualties in these 
scattershot operations invariably skyrocket and further alienate the local 
population. In one day alone, US forces killed an estimated 50 Iraqis in the 
predominantly Sunni “residential” area. 

Another catastrophic “hearts and minds” operation. 

Sunni leaders are now accusing the US military of carrying out ethnic 
cleansing operations at the request of the Shiite militias. 

Is that the plan; purging Baghdad of the Sunnis? 

It appears so. 

Certainly, the lynching of Saddam was intended to send a message to 
the Ba’athist-led resistance that there would be no more efforts at 
negotiations or compromise. The US is now pursuing Cheney’s “80-20” 
plan; a strategy to throw their support behind the Shiites while eradicat- 
ing the Sunnis (20% of the population). Bush hints at this new approach 
in his speech when he says: 

“Our efforts to secure Baghdad failed for two principle reasons: There 
were not enough Iraqi and American troops to secure the neighborhoods 
that have been cleared of terrorists and insurgents AND THERE WERE 
TOO MANY RESTRICTIONS ON THE TROOPS WE DID HAVE.” 

“Too many restrictions”? (The respected British medical journal 
Lancet reported 650,000 casualties in the conflict so far with over 2 
million Iraqi refugees. Is that “too many restrictions”?) 

Bush’s comments suggest that the “gloves are coming off” and we can 
expect a return to the scorched earth policy that was used so savagely 
applied in Fallujah and other parts of the Sunni Triangle. 

Bush also intimated that he would strike out at other “armed militias” 
in Iraq; an indication that US forces are planning an offensive against 
Muqtada al-Sadr’s Mehdi Army. The Shiite cleric, al Sadr, is despised by 
the Washington Warlords and is described by the Pentagon as “the 
biggest threat to Iraq’s security.” Even so, al-Sadr has operatives placed 
strategically throughout the al-Maliki government (and within the Green 
Zone) and attacking him now would only make the occupation more 
perilous. In fact, an attack on the Mehdi Army could create a situation 
where Shiite militias cut off vital supply lines from the south making 
occupation virtually untenable. 

Bush has decided to abandon all sense of caution and blunder ahead 
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taking on all adversaries without concern for the consequences. It is a 
prescription for disaster. 

Bush’s speech invoked none of the flashy slogans that he typically 
uses and which normally appear in headlines the next day. Nor did he 
make any attempt to elicit support for his planned “escalation” of troops. 
That idea has already been thoroughly rejected by the Iraq Study Group, 
the Congress, and the American people. Instead, he reiterated the same 
worn bromides (of “ideological” warfare, 9-11, and terrorism) which have 
long since lost their power to move public opinion. 

The Bush administration has run out of gas. They have no plan for 
“pacification”, security, reconstruction, or regional stability. Their “one- 
size-fits-all” solution requires ever-increasing levels of violence for an 
intractable Iraqi Resistance which is now fated to spread mayhem 
throughout the entire Middle East. 

Carl von Clausewitz said, “War is not a mere act of policy, but a true 
political instrument, a continuation of political activity by other means.” 
Bush and his fellow-neocons are incapable of thinking politically, so 
America’s decline in Iraq is likely to be precipitous. The crackdown in 
Baghdad and the anticipated bombing of Iran will have no significant 
affect on the war’s outcome. America has lost its ability to influence 
events positively or to arbitrarily assert its will. We’re now facing “death 
by a thousand cuts” and the steady erosion of US power. 

Brute force alone will not produce a political solution in Iraq. Those 
who think it will are bound to fail. 





Baghdad’s future? US troops spreading death and destruction in 
Fallujah 
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The truth about Iran 
by ANINDYA BHATTACHARYYA 


When 15 British sailors were captured in Iranian waters, with typical 
hypocrisy Tony Blair complained about “captured personnel being 
paraded and manipulated” in Iran. George Bush joined in the attacks. 

How dare the architects of the Abu Ghraib and Guantanamo 
Bay torture centres lecture Iran on the treament of prisoners? 

Blair does not have a word to say about the five Iranians seized 
in Iraq by US forces in January, who have disappeared into the 
black hole of the US military’s detention and torture network. 

There is no evidence that the British personnel were on a spying 
mission, but it is no surprise that Iran is jumpy. The US has 
ratcheted up its threats against Iran in the last few months as its 
occupation of Iraq has gone badly wrong. 

The US neoconservatives want to blame Iran for this, and are 
building up the US military in the region in preparation for an attack. 

The media used the capture of the sailors as an excuse to to 
caricature Iran as a brutal and backward country run by a dictator- 
ship of “mad mullahs”. 

These stereotypes are part of the Islamophobia unleashed by 
George Bush’s “war on terror” to justify the occupations of Iraq 
and Afghanistan. 

Both these occupations are now sinking into a pit of blood. This, 
combined with the defeat of Israel’s army at the hands of the 
Lebanese resistance last August, has pushed the imperialists into 
focusing their warmongering rhetoric against Iran. 

They are trying to build a coalition with pro-US Arab regimes — 
including Saudi Arabia, Egypt and Jordan — against Iran. They are 
whipping up more lies about “weapons of mass destruction” — this 
time over Iran’s nuclear programme. 

The truth about Iran is very different from the picture painted 
by pro-war propagandists. In contrast to absolute dictatorships such 
as Saudi Arabia, Iran’s political system is a limited form of democ- 
racy, with power distributed between a clerical elite and elected 
politicians. 
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This complex system arose out of the Iranian Revolution of 
1979. Iran’s ruling class and Iranian politics are split along a host of 
fracture lines. 

Iran has a strong and powerful civic society. Ordinary people in 
Iran are engaged in a variety of radical movements demanding 
economic and political rights. 

This combination can produce unexpected results, such as when 
Iran’s president, the conservative Mahmoud Ahmadinejad, was 
elected in 2005. 

Ahmadinejad promised to tackle the corruption, unemployment 
and inequality that has characterised Iran’s economy since the 
introduction of neoliberal reforms in the 1990s. But he has by and 
large failed to deliver. 

The key civil rights movements in Iran involve women, stu- 
dents and workers. Around two thirds of Iran’s 70 million inhabit- 
ants are under the age of 30. Some 64 percent of the country’s 
students are women. 

These movements demand more democratic rights, especially for 
women, but they also want jobs and an end to economic inequality. 
They are adamantly opposed to US imperialism in the Middle East. 

This is because of the bloody history of US and British med- 
dling in Iran. 

The 1979 Iranian Revolution involved vast numbers of ordinary 
Iranians mobilising against the hated regime of the Shah of Iran-a 
US ally who had been installed as absolute ruler in 1953. 

The US ruling class reacted with fury when the Shah was 
overthrown. It had lost a strategic linchpin in the Middle East — and 
has been seeking to get it back ever since. 

It is the desire for oil and power in the Middle East that is 
fuelling today’s US-led war drive against Iran. It has nothing to do 
with “promoting democracy” or “opposing Islamic extremism”. 

That is why the global anti-war movement must stand by the 
Iranian people against the US’s threats and smears. We need to 
build links with the Iranian movements against war and 
neoliberalism and their global counterparts. 

This will not be easy. Bush’s sabre rattling has allowed right 
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wing elements in Iran’s ruling class to crack down on the country’s 
mass movements under the pretext of “national security”. 

Moreover, many leading figures in Iran’s reform movement 
argue for more democracy, but also favour neoliberal capitalism. 

This weakens the movement by generating hardship and 
poverty among the mass of ordinary Iranians — thereby discrediting 
“democracy”. 

There will also be pressure on the global anti-war movement to 
side with Western governments against the Iranian regime, which 
has persecuted left wingers and civil rights activists. All these 
pressures must be resisted. It is only the power of grassroots 
movements against imperialism and neoliberalism that can bring 
peace and human rights to the Middle East. 
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Deepening catastrophe 
in Afghanistan 


by JONATHAN NEALE 


The British, US and other Nato troops in Afghanistan are losing. 
How has this happened? 

Immediately after 9/11, the US invaded Afghanistan. At that 
point it was not politically possible for them to send in US ground 
troops. They had to rely on the Northern Alliance, an ethnically 
based opposition to the ruling Taliban. 

But Afghans had been through 23 years of civil war and Soviet 
invasion. They had seen over a million killed and as many maimed. 

Many had once been willing to die for the Communist dream or 
the Islamist resistance. But the leaders of both sides had behaved 
with such cruelty and greed that most now believed in little but 
survival. 

Few people were prepared to fight for the Taliban. The North- 
ern Alliance troops would not fight either. The US could bomb 
heavily. But they could not take the capital Kabul. 

The US, Pakistani intelligence and the Taliban came to an 
agreement late in 2001. The Taliban would evacuate Kabul. In 
return, all Taliban leaders would be allowed either to return to 
their villages in the south, or take refuge in Pakistan. 

The agreement was kept. The US installed a government in 
Kabul, led by Hamid Karzai, a Pashtun-US CIA agent with family 
roots near Kandahar. 

Many commentators then said that the Afghans, with their long 
history of resistance to imperial invaders, would fight back. They 
didn’t. People wanted peace above all else. And they were prom- 
ised reconstruction. 

But little money was allocated - and government ministers were 
deeply corrupt. What outraged Afghans was the corruption of 
international NGOs and charities. 
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The majority of homes in Kabul had been destroyed in the civil 
wars. The poor still sleep in the ruins. Those with houses can rent 
them to foreign aid workers for £1,600 a month, in a country where 
£2.60 a day is a normal wage. 

The Taliban did not have strong public support in 2001. They do 
now. The reason is that they are the only organised political force 
to call for resistance to the occupation. 

The Northern Alliance, and the other political forces, know 
people are fed up with the occupation. They will not go south to 
fight the Taliban. Divide and rule is not working. 

The Taliban units now fighting in the south are not some strange 
fanatics. They are the local people rising up in arms. When the 
television says 400 Taliban have been killed, all they mean is that 
men, women, and children are being heavily bombed. 

Nato now has 20,000 troops in a country of 25 million. They 
cannot hold. Nato commanders on the ground have now said that 
they cannot hold without substantial reinforcement. 

But no government except the British is prepared to send more 
troops. Every politician knows the political consequences of serious 
troop losses there. Yet Nato commanders now fear an uprising in 
the major city of Kandahar itself. 

Should this happen, the Taliban will probably gain control of an 
independent southern Afghanistan. 

That would be the public defeat of the whole “war on terror”. 
To prevent this, the British and US governments will launch aerial 
bombing on a massive scale, as they did to Fallujah in Iraq. 

Such a massacre won’t win. It would mean the fall of Karzai in 
Kabul and General Musharraf in Pakistan. It would also mean the 
death of tens of thousands. As always in modern war, most would 
be women and children. The occupiers may also be panicked into 
mass bombing of Iran. 

It is our responsibility, as the members of the Western peace 
movements, to save our soldiers now dying to cover George Bush’s 
ass. More important, we must prevent a great atrocity. Bring the 
troops home. 
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People’s revolt in Lebanon 
by MOHAMAD BAZzZI 


Ever since Hezbollah and its allies began an open-ended protest 
against the US-backed government on December 1, Beirut’s gilded 
downtown—built for wealthy Lebanese and foreign tourists—has 
become more authentically Lebanese. Where Persian Gulf sheiks 
once ate sushi, families now sit in abandoned parking lots, having 
impromptu picnics, the smell of kebabs cooked over coals wafting 
through the air. Young men lounge on plastic chairs, smoking 
apple-scented water pipes, and occasionally break out into debke, 
the Lebanese national dance. 

Most protesters are too poor to afford $4 caffe lattes, but men 
hawking shots of strong Arabic coffee for 30 cents apiece are doing 
a brisk trade. Nearly all businesses are shuttered, but a few enter- 
prising store owners have figured out how to cater to the crowd. 
One hair salon converted itself into a sandwich shop, selling cheese 
on bread with a cup of tea for $1. The smiling cashier works behind 
a counter filled with L’Oréal hair products. 

“T never came to downtown before these protests. I can’t afford 
to come here. If I ate a sandwich here, I’d be broke for a week,” 
says Emad Matairek, a 35-year-old carpenter from the dahiyeh, the 
Shiite-dominated suburbs of Beirut. “It’s well-known that this area 
was not built for us.” 

The protests are being portrayed in much of the Western media 
as a sectarian battle, or a coup attempt—engineered by Hezbollah’s 
two main allies, Syria and Iran—against a US-backed Lebanese 
government. Those are indeed factors underlying the complex and 
dangerous political dance happening in Beirut. But the biggest 
motivator driving many of those camped out in downtown isn’t 
Iran or Syria, or Sunni versus Shiite. It’s the economic inequality 
that has haunted Lebanese Shiites for decades. It’s a poor and 
working-class people’s revolt. 

In Riad Solh Square, amid dozens of white tents erected for 
Hezbollah supporters to sleep in, there is a stage with a huge TV 
screen and rows of loudspeakers mostly positioned toward the 
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Grand Serail, the Ottoman-era palace where Prime Minister Fouad 
Siniora and his Cabinet are hunkered down. Between the tents and 
the palace, behind eight-foot-high coils of barbed wire, there are 
hundreds of Lebanese soldiers toting M-16s and sitting atop 
armored vehicles. Every night thousands of people gather in front 
of the stage, within earshot of the Serail, demanding that Siniora 
either resign or accept a national unity government that gives 
Hezbollah and its allies greater power. 

A major theme highlighted by the protesters is that Siniora is 
backed by the Bush Administration—and that alliance did little to 
help Lebanon during last summer’s thirty-four-day war between 
Israel and Hezbollah. A few days into the sit-in, Hezbollah hung a 
large banner from a building showing Siniora embracing Secretary 
of State Condoleezza Rice, over a collage of dead Lebanese chil- 
dren Photoshopped onto his back. It reads, “Condy—Thanks,” a 
reference to Siniora’s meeting with Rice during the war, when US 
officials refused to endorse a quick cease-fire. “Thank you for your 
patience Condy, for some of our children are still alive,” it reads. 

But in most conversations with people at the sit-in and protests, 
economic concerns quickly emerge: Siniora’s government is corrupt, 
has failed to reduce Lebanon’s crippling $41 billion public debt and 
has done little to improve people’s lives. Shiites are especially forgot- 
ten in the country’s economic planning. Many at the sit-in have been 
out of work for years, or lost their jobs after the recent war. 

“Our country is getting poorer, and Siniora’s government is not 
talking about it,” says Hadi Mawla, a 22-year-old graphic design 
student who came from the dahiyeh on the protest’s first day, which 
drew hundreds of thousands to downtown. “Our standard of living 
is falling, while other Arab countries are improving. We Lebanese 
used to make fun of other Arab countries. Now they have great big 
cities like Dubai. And we’re going to end up like Egypt—with a 
very poor class, a very rich class and nothing in between.” 

The economic dimension to the protest can be seen everywhere. 
Around the square there are hand-drawn posters of Siniora sitting 
on a chair made of stacks of dollar bills. From the stage, a projector 
shines slogans highlighting economic demands onto a building that 
houses the ultra-chic Buddha Bar, with its two-story Buddha statue 
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inside. The swirling 
projector makes its 
point: “No to the 
government of VAT” 
and “No to the 
government of 
seafront properties.” 

This class battle 
transcends sectarian 
boundaries. Hezbollah 
has formed an alliance 
: ssi. with the Free Patriotic 
Lebanese demonstrators with a poster Movement, led by 
of Hezbollah leader Hassan Nasrallah Maronite Christian 
politician and former army commander Michel Aoun. With this 
coalition Hezbollah is trying to prove that it’s not a purely sectarian 
party, it’s not seeking to impose an Islamic government and it’s willing 
to ally not just with nationalist Sunnis but also with Christians. 
Because Aoun stresses honest government, accountability and 
economic equality, he and Hezbollah seemed like a natural fit. By 
playing up its alliance with Aoun—and downplaying its partnership 
with the notoriously corrupt Shiite Amal party—Hezbollah can 
reinforce the reputation for honesty shared by many Islamist move- 
ments in the Middle East. 

Hezbollah’s charismatic leader, Sayyid Hassan Nasrallah—ever 
skillful at tapping into the Shiite tradition of empowering the dispos- 
sessed—often highlights the class dimension of his group’s campaign. 
“They will hear us in all the palaces of the ruling coalition,” Nasrallah 
thundered on December 7, in a speech via video-link to the protesters 
downtown. He was calling for a huge turnout at a rally three days 
later, where crowd estimates ranged as high as 1 million. “From the 
homes of the poor, from the shantytowns, from the tents, from the 
demolished buildings, from the neighborhoods of those displaced by 
war, we will make sure that they hear our voices.” 

There’s a long tradition of the Lebanese state leaving Shiites to 
fend for themselves and waiting for religious or charitable groups 
to fill the vacuum. This happened over decades, long before 
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Hezbollah emerged in the early 1980s. Hezbollah’s “state within a 
state” was possible only because successive governments willfully 
left a void in the Shiite-dominated areas of south Lebanon, the 
Bekaa Valley and the dahiyeh. 

“The central government always liked outsourcing the problems 
of the south. First they gave it to the Palestinians, then they gave it to 
the Israelis, and they gave it to Hezbollah from 2000 to 2006,” says 
Khalil Gebara, co-director of the Lebanese Transparency Association, 
an anti-corruption watchdog group. “Hezbollah does what every 
political party does: They went and created a dependency network.” 

In the 1960s and ’70s, when Shiites were first making the migra- 
tion from the rural south and Bekaa to Beirut and othercities, the 
central government left their fate to the clans and feudal landlords 
who held sway in the agricultural hinterlands. By 1970, when the 
Palestine Liberation Organization began creating bases in southern 
Lebanon, the Shiites were on the front line of a conflict between 
the PLO and Israel. A Shiite cleric named Musa al-Sadr created 
Amal, the first Shiite political party, which later turned into a 
militia. To an extent, Amal supplanted the feudal lords as protector 
of the Shiites. 

After the Israeli invasion of 1982, Hezbollah emerged to fight the 
Israeli occupation. It was more disciplined and less corrupt than 
Amal, although Hezbollah was always dependent on Iranian funding 
and support. When Hezbollah’s grinding guerrilla war forced Israel to 
end its occupation in May 2000, the militia was hailed throughout the 
Muslim world for achieving what no Arab army had done before: 
force Israel to relinquish land. With the Israeli withdrawal, Hezbollah 
moved into the vacuum in southern Lebanon, opening clinics and 
schools and providing small-business loans. 

To many Shiites, Hezbollah’s ascendance put them on the 
political map. There’s a word Lebanese have used to put down a 
Shiite: mutawali, which roughly translates into “country bumpkin.” 
It’s a term freighted with meaning—of dispossession, prejudice, 
deprivation. But Shiites have appropriated it and now use it with 
pride. “During the civil war, we mutawalis were insulted and put 
down. Hezbollah gave us a new sense of dignity, and that’s the most 
important right we can have,” says Mawla, the graphic design 
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student. “Hezbollah made it possible for us to stand, without fear, 
and shout from the rooftops that we are mutawalis.” 

In 1990, at the end of the fifteen-year civil war, Lebanon’s 
political class chose to continue its sectarian system. The current 
crisis is rooted in that choice, which began with the 1989 Taif 
Accord, brokered by Saudi Arabia and Syria. The agreement called 
for all militias to disarm—with the exception of Hezbollah, whose 
militia was labeled a “national resistance” against the Israeli 
occupation. Leaving traditional warlords in place, Taif enshrined 
the political partition among the country’s rival sects: Power must 
be shared between a Maronite Christian president, a Sunni prime 
minister and a Shiite speaker of Parliament. Each of the major 
players in the war seized a piece of the government and extended 
the sectarian system to the lowest rungs of the civil service. This 
arrangement was ripe for exploitation by outside powers, especially 
Syria, which dominated Lebanon from 1990 until last year. 

One man had a chance to change the economic underpinnings 
of this system, and perhaps eventually cast aside its entire sectarian 
basis. He was Rafik Hariri, a billionaire construction tycoon who 
served as prime minister for most of the 1990s and until late 2004. 
But Hariri failed at building a healthy postwar economy. He rebuilt 
downtown Beirut at the expense of the hinterlands, and he focused 
on luxury sectors—banking and upscale tourism—instead of 
Lebanon’s productive sectors, agriculture and small industry. Hariri 
was trying to return to the prewar economy, which was driven by 
Lebanon’s role as a transit center for oil money from the Persian 
Gulf. But by the 1990s oil producers no longer needed the Leba- 
nese banking system; they had Dubai. 

“Everything that the government built around here means 
nothing to us,” says Matairek, the carpenter at the downtown 
protests. “What they should have done was strengthen the Leba- 
nese army. All the money they spent to fix this downtown—what’s 
the use of it, if the Israeli warplanes were able to bomb us, and the 
Lebanese army wasn’t able to stop it?” 

The gleaming downtown became a symbol of Hariri’s reign and 
his failed economic policies. By the time he left office Lebanon 
had a $36 billion public debt, or 170 percent of GDP—one of the 
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Lebanese child victim of the Israeli massacre at Qana, August 2006 


highest debt-to-GDP ratios in the world (it’s now 190 percent). 
For much of Hariri’s term, he relied on Siniora, an old friend, as 
his finance minister. 

Siniora’s biggest triumph as finance minister was the 2002 Paris 
II Donors Conference, which netted Lebanon $4.4 billion in soft 
loan guarantees. In return Siniora promised a raft of neoliberal 
economic reforms: He would privatize state assets like cellphone 
contracts, reform the country’s civil service sector and balance the 
budget by 2006. Nine months before the donors conference, Siniora 
imposed Lebanon’s first value-added tax (VAT): a 10 percent 
surcharge on most goods except food and medicines. 

“Because of Siniora and his economic programs, we have a very 
flawed tax system, based on indirect taxes. Statistically, it has been 
shown that this system recycles money from the poor to the wealthy,” 
says Fawwaz Traboulsi, a political science professor at the Lebanese 
American University. “We have a 10 percent flat income tax, but most 
state revenues come from indirect taxation: the VAT, fuel taxes, utility 
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surcharges. Salaried people pay the bulk of these taxes.” 

Throughout his tenure, Hariri clashed with the Syrian-backed 
Lebanese president, Emile Lahoud. In February 2005 Hariri was 
assassinated in a massive bombing as his motorcade drove through 
Beirut’s seaside corniche. Widely assumed to have been carried out 
by Syria or its agents, the killing shook Lebanon and cast a harsh light 
on Syrian hegemony over the political system. Under internal pres- 
sure and mass demonstrations, the Syrian-backed prime minister 
resigned and Damascus pulled its 14,000 troops out of Lebanon. 
After elections in June 2005, the new parliamentary majority—a 
coalition of Christian, Sunni and Druse parties—appointed Siniora as 
prime minister. For the first time, Hezbollah joined the Lebanese 
Cabinet, securing two seats in Siniora’s administration. 

Until last summer’s Israel-Hezbollah war, Siniora continued 
with the economic policies he had begun under Hariri. Morality 
aside, there’s one major problem with these soak-the-poor econom- 
ics: They strengthen Hezbollah. In a country divided drastically 
between haves and have-nots, a large proportion of the have-nots 
happen to be Shiites, and they rely for social services not on the 
government but on Hezbollah. In their view, the government takes, 
while Hezbollah provides. 

After the latest war, with Israeli bombs targeting Shiite-owned 
factories and businesses in the south and in the Beirut suburbs, the 
Shiite middle class was devastated. This has made Shiites even more 
dependent on Hezbollah, as evidenced by the group’s handing out up 
to $12,000 in cash payments to everyone whose home was destroyed. 
The money—most likely provided by Iran—was intended to pay for a 
year’s rent and new furniture while reconstruction begins. 

Locked in a state of perpetual conflict, Lebanon today faces the 
same choice it had in 1990, when the civil war ended. It can replicate 
the political system that it had before—based on corrupt sectarian 
warlords dividing up the spoils of the war they perpetuated—or it can 
try to produce a stronger and more egalitarian system. 

“How can we still accept this government that steals? This 
government that built this downtown and accumulated this huge 
debt?” asks Matairek, the Shiite carpenter. “Who’s going to pay for 
it? I have to pay for it, and my son is going to pay for it after me.” 
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Egypt: revolt of the hungry 


By HOSSAM EL-HAMALAWY 


It began in Egypt’s biggest factory in December with a strike of 
27,000 textile workers. Then it spread to other textile mills across 
the Nile Delta. 

Egypt’s biggest strike wave in decades is spreading like wildfire. 
A new generation of workers, many in their 20s and 30s, have taken 
the lead. 

Now this movement is challenging the state-backed unions, and 
raising political demands about democracy, corruption and repres- 
sion. 

Often the strikes are short, winning victories after occupations, 
hunger strikes and confrontations with the hated state security 
forces. 

No sooner is one strike settled than another breaks out. 

This is Egypt’s winter of discontent. In the words of one strike 
leader it is the beginning of the “revolution of the hungry”. 

This strike wave hits at the heart of the dictator Hosni 
Mubarak’s new economic policies. 

Since the early 1990s Mubarak, one of the US ' s major allies in 
the Middle East, has implemented neoliberal economic policies 
backed by the strong arm of the state. 

Far from turning Egypt into an economic powerhouse, the price 
hikes, wage cuts and attacks on social welfare are driving an 
already poor population into greater misery. 

The Egyptian currency has lost half its value, while the privati- 
sation programme is leading to the closure of factories. 

Undeterred by economic failure, Mubarak told the nation on 26 
December that he was recommending 34 changes in the constitu- 
tion that would unravel gains made by Egyptian workers in the 
1950 and 1960s. 

Mubarak announced the changes would “not only aim to rid 
Egypt of socialist principles launched in the 1960s, but also seek to 
create a more favourable atmosphere for foreign investment”. 

The economic policies would be coupled with limited demo- 
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cratic reforms, but as with the benefits of the neoliberal pro- 
gramme, these reforms were an illusion. Mubarak conceded limited 
changes while he concentrated more power into his own hands. 

After the speech Egyptian bosses sought to test the resolve of 
their workers. The first battle in this war had already taken place in 
the town of Mahal el-Kubra, north of Cairo. 

In early December textile workers at the Ghazl el-Mahal 
factory arrived at work to discover that their annual two month 
public sector wage bonus - that supplements their meagre £22 a 
month wage - had been cut. 

Shocked, they approached management and the official union 
factory committee and were told that the bonus would only be paid 
to government employees. 

A group of young militants on the morning shift walked out. As 
each shift arrived at the factory gates they voted to join the action. 
A huge rally of 20,000 workers took over the centre of the town, 
and after a brief confrontation drove out the security forces. 

For five days mass rallies and defiant speeches broke the state 
of fear in the town, and by the time news of the strike reached 
Cairo, factory bosses had backed down, offering a 45 day bonus. 
The workers accepted the compromise and returned to work. 

News of the Ghazl el-Mahal victory began to slowly filter 
around the mills and factories across the Nile Delta. 

On Tuesday 30 January, 11,700 textile workers at the Kafr el- 
Dawwar factory walked out demanding a similar deal. By the 
Sunday the strike became an occupation. 

Kafr el-Dawwar strikes a deep chord for generations of Egyp- 
tian workers. This was the factory that was at the heart of the 
revolution in the 1940s and 1950s. 

The elite that rule Egypt fear the symbolism of the factory. In 
1984 and 1994 security forces swamped the town to crush strikes, 
opening fire on workers and their families. 

This latest strike would test the nerve of the government and 
the resolve of the new movement. 

That Sunday night the security director at the company at- 
tempted to negotiate with the workers, but was turned away. The 
next morning state security thugs took control of three factory 
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gates trapping over 8,000 workers inside. 

Outside, 2,000 mainly women workers faced down the security 
forces and attempted to get food into the factory. The confronta- 
tion turned into a major demonstration. 

Soon the strike spread to two other factories in the town. Manage- 
ment at the nearby Artificial Silk factory caved in immediately, while 
the el-Beda factory bosses offered a 21 day bonus. Some workers 
accepted and returned to work. Others remained on strike. 

As the demonstration in Kafr el-Dawwar grew news began to 
filter through that a similar strike in Zefta near the Mediterranean 
city of Alexandria had won. Jubilant workers marched from factory 
to factory to celebrate the victory. 

The workers broadcast an obituary of the management and trade 
union committee and chanted slogans demanding the 45 days bonus. 
Receiving the news of their colleagues in Zefta they celebrated the 
victory, chanting, “Strike until death. Strike until payment.” 

The workers in Zefta struck as soon as they were told they 
would only receive a 21 day bonus. Management ordered factory 
security guards to run the machines, but they were forced to back 
down after the workers threatened “to escalate the protest”. 

Worse was to come for the bosses. On their return to work, 
Zefta workers told management they had until the end of the week 
to extend the deal to the sister factory in the city of Tanta or they 
would reoccupy the factory. 

Workers at Ghazl Shebben el-Kom saw their chance to chal- 
lenge a deal to privatise their factory. Three thousand out of 4,000 
textile workers occupied their plant the day the new Indian owners 
were due to take over. 

They had been promised a 140 day bonus for hitting production 
targets set in the run up to privatisation. 

The new owners announced that they were not bound by the old 
deal and offered a 45 day bonus “as a loan”. Furious workers took 
control of the plant, refusing to allow the new engineers in to inspect 
the machinery. One hundred workers launched a hunger strike. 

By Thursday of last week the strikes at Ghazl Shebben el-Kom 
and Kafr el-Dawwar had won. 

As word of the strikes spread across the country other groups of 
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workers joined the fight. Workers at the Cairo poultry company 
struck demanding improvements in wages and conditions, with and 
danger money because of the risk of Avian flu. 

When the company refused their demands, their colleagues in 
the agricultural sector and the fodder factory, both in el-Saff 
outside Cairo, went on strike. 

The next day truck drivers blockaded tollgates after learning that 
the government had quadrupled the toll. Quarry workers joined the 
truck drivers when news came that riot police were on their way. By 
the afternoon the increase in toll charges were reversed. 

The truck drivers’ action comes on the heels of a near nation- 
wide strike by rail workers, Tora cement workers and a major strike 
at a hospital in Cairo. 

A victory in one strike fed the confidence of another group of 
workers as the militancy crossed from public sector workers to 
private sector workers. 

The strikes have openly challenged the regime. The limited 
economic demands are growing over into political demands. 
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Striking textile workers defy the state and take to the streets in 
Mahal el-Kubra, Egypt 
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Struggle for democracy 


Hosni Mubarak has ruled Egypt with an iron fist since 1981, 
crushing all opposition under military laws implemented since the 
assassination of his predecessor Anwar Sadat. 

But his reign has been challenged over the last few years by a 
growing democracy movement. The movement has survived severe 
attacks, and determined resistance has met each wave of repression. 

On the eve of the invasion of Iraq in 2003 over 50,000 people 
occupied the main square in Cairo. 

The Tahrir Intifada, as it was called, broke the climate of fear 
pervasive in Egypt and gave birth to the Kifaya movement. 

Kifaya (Enough in Arabic) drew in people from across the 
political spectrum into a united movement against the regime. 

The campaigns against the war, US imperialism and for the 
liberation of Palestine grew into demands for change at home. 

Their defiance gradually corroded Mubarak’s rule of fear. In 
one of the most brazen incidents, a group of women were sexually 
assaulted on the steps of the Journalists’ Syndicate by state security 
thugs, during a protest over an amendment to the constitution. 

The outrage at this attack spread across the country. Over the next 
few months more groups began to openly defy the government. 

Other opposition groups, such as the popular Muslim Brother- 
hood, would take the brunt of the repression. 

Its members faced continuous harassment and jail. This and 
vote rigging robbed the movement of a chance to win a majority in 
the parliamentary elections. 

Senior judges revealed the extent of this and openly defied the 
interior ministry. Late last year Egyptian bloggers broadcast 
horrific footage of a policemen sexually assaulting a suspect. 

These political campaigns began to seep into the streets and 
the factories. In 2005 workers at an asbestos plant occupied their 
factory over working conditions. Many of the workers had con- 
tracted life-threatening diseases and they no longer feared the state 
security. Their occupation was popular. 

Peasants of the Nile Delta rose against plans to reverse land 
redistribution. Daily battles with landlords quickly spread to 
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become major confrontations with the state. The generation 
radicalised by earlier struggles re-emerged in the villages. Although 
now much older, they were no less militant. 

The fight for land rights galvanised political opposition against 
the regime. The defiance in one part of the country would em- 
bolden another section. 

The political struggle spurred on economic struggles, and the 
economic struggles pushed the political struggle. 

The movement breaking out across Egypt has many echoes of 
the 1905 mass strikes in Russia studied by the Polish revolutionary 
Rosa Luxemburg. 

These strikes began because of economic reasons, but they 
soon began to take on a political form and challenged the 
Tsarist dictatorship. 

Luxemburg wrote, “The economic struggle is the factor that 
advances the movement from one political focal point to another. 
The political struggle periodically fertilises the ground for the 
economic struggle.” 

Any fundamental challenge to the regime in Egypt has great 
significance for the Middle East as a whole. Egypt is the most power- 
ful Arab country, with the biggest and most militant working class. 

They have a power that terrifies Egypt’s rulers, who have 
helped prop up the current imperialist set-up in the region. 

One of the Egyptian strike leaders in Mahalla said, “We carried 
out a very civilised strike, similar to any democratic struggle 
happening anywhere in the world.” 

A revolution that sweeps away the Mubarak regime, will also 
bring huge change across the region. 


A fight for the union 


As the strike wave spread across Egypt, workers from Mahalla 
converged on the government run General Union for Textile 
Workers in Cairo to confront union officials. 

That morning the state security warned workers that they would 
face “trouble” if they attended the meeting. 

Around 200 workers defied the threats and boarded buses for 
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the capital, only to find government supporters attempting to block 
their entrance. But the intimidation failed. 

Once inside, the workers confronted shocked officials. Said 
Mohammed el-Attar, one of the strike leaders presented a petition 
signed by 13,000 Mahalla workers demanding the impeachment of 
the factory committee. 

Attar declared, “We gave our management three days notice 
before the strike began and we did not accept any salary for those 
three days as a form of protest. 

“It was a successful sit-in, but we never saw you there. You were 
sitting with management in their offices, and we didn’t see you 
once. In fact, we didn’t see a single person from our supposedly 
elected union for three days.” 

To cheers he pointed at the officials and said, “We workers put 
our faith in you and you tried to sell us out by siding with our 
enemies. Now we are taking back that trust.” 

The militants gave union bosses an ultimatum, “Our union is 
illegitimate. If the leaders are not impeached we will all leave the 
union and form our own independent union.” 
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Palestine: is national unity possible? 
By KIM BULLIMORE and EMMA CLANCY 


On March 17, the Palestinian Legislative Council (PLC) approved the 
formation of a new Hamas-Fatah “national unity” government by 83 
votes in favour and three against. The formation of the new government 
followed agreements reached in Mecca last month between Palestinian 
President Mahmoud Abbas, of Fatah, and Palestinian Prime Minister 
Ismail Haniyeh, of Hamas. 

Formation of the new government is aimed at ending fighting be- 
tween the armed supporters of two main Palestinian political parties and 
bringing an end to the international economic blockade of the Palestinian 
National Authority led by Israel, the US and the European Union. 

Voting against was independent PLC member Hassan Khreisha and 
the two PLC members from the leftist Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine. PFLP PLC member Khalida Jarrar told the New York-based 
Media Line news website on March 9 that the Fatah-Hamas agreements 
“will not lead to ending the [Israeli] occupation”. 

The new government has the support of the more than 30 PLC 
members who, in the wake of Hamas and its allies winning a majority in 
the January 2006 PLC elections, were abducted and imprisoned by Israel. 
According to the Palestinian Maan news agency, in a statement read out 
at the government’s swearing-in ceremony, “the prisoners expressed their 
support for, and confidence in, the new unity government, stressing the 
necessity of achieving Palestinian rights in Jerusalem, the right of return 
for Palestinian refugees and alleviating the suffering of the Palestinians”. 

The new government comprises 11 ministers from Hamas, six from Fatah, 
and one each from Mustafa Barghouti’s Palestinian National Initiative party 
(PNI), the Palestinian Peoples Party (formerly the Palestinian Communist 
Party), the Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine (DFLP), Hanan 
Ashwari’s Third Way Party, plus four independents. 

Despite objections by the US and Israel, Hamas will continue to hold 
the office of prime minister. Fatah, which has been receiving funding 
from the US and Israel, will hold the deputy prime ministership, while the 
important ministries of foreign relations and internal affairs (in charge of 
the police) have been allocated to independents Ziad Abu Amr and Hani 
Qawasmi.A third key ministry, that of finances, has been allocated to 
Salam Fayyad from the Third Way Party. 

The first point in the declared program of the new government is an 
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affirmation that “ending the Israeli occupation of the Palestinian territo- 
ries and recognising the right to self-determination of the Palestinian 
people is the key to security and stability in the region”. 

The new government is therefore committed to “work with the Arabs 
and the international community for ending the occupation and retriev- 
ing the legitimate rights of the Palestinian people and most importantly 
establishing a sovereign Palestinian state in the lands occupied in 1967 
with Jerusalem as a capital”. 

In line with the Mecca Accord brokered by Saudi Arabia’s King 
Abdullah, the program of the new government will abide by the national 
reconciliation document (also known as the prisoner’s document) and 
will respect the international agreements signed by the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organisation, and will be responsible for carrying out “international 
negotiations to further the Palestinian national interest”, with any final 
agreements with Israel having to be approved by a new elected PLO 
Palestinian National Council or by a popular referendum. 

However, the program also reaffirms that, in accordance with interna- 
tional law, “our Palestinian people have the right to defend themselves in 
[the] face of any Israeli aggression and believes that halting resistance 
depends on ending the occupation and achieving freedom, [the right of] 
return [of Palestinian refugees] and independence”. 

It affirms that a comprehensive reciprocal truce with Israel can only 
occur “in return for Israel halting its occupation measures on the 
ground”, including assassinations, arrests, incursions, home demolitions, 
levelling of land, digging near Harem Al Sharif (Temple Mount) in 
Jerusalem, the removal of checkpoints, the lifting of all restrictions on 
movement and the release of Palestinian prisoners. 

According to the new government’s program, security services will be 
restructured in order to “move them away from political polarisation and 
conflicts and consolidate in them the loyalty to homeland and to have 
them abide by executing the decision of their political leadership”. 

Abbas and Haniyeh also agreed to establish a new Palestinian 
National Security Council in order to jointly oversee Palestinian security 
forces and issues, with Abbas as chairperson and Haniyeh as his deputy. 

However, according to the March 19 Tel Aviv Haaretz, Abbas has 
announced he would appoint Mohammed Dahlan, a prominent Fatah 
member despised by Hamas for leading a crackdown on it in the 1990s, as 
secretary of the PNSC. 

Hamas spokesperson Salah Bardawill told Maan on March 19 that his 
party would oppose the appointment. “Dahlan is a provocative personal- 
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ity and we have just escaped a critical internal situation, involving 
infighting and the killing of people”, Bardawill said, adding: “He was one 
of the most noticeable figures during the fighting.” 

Israel has announced that it will not deal with any of the ministers in 
the new Palestinian government, but only with Abbas. The March 21 
Haaretz reported that the Israeli government had also decided that it will 
“snub foreign statesmen who met with Hamas ministers serving in the 
cabinet of the Palestinian unity government”. 

The Israeli decision came in the wake of Norwegian deputy foreign 
minister Raymond Johansen’s meeting with Abbas, Haniyeh and new 
Palestinian foreign minister Ziad Abo-Amro. 

Associated Press reported on March 22 that Washington “is in the 
middle of an emerging division among allies in Israel and Europe over 
how to deal with a Palestinian coalition government that includes Hamas 
militants alongside Western-backed moderates ... 

“The US plans to keep up contacts with select non-Hamas members 
of the new Palestinian cabinet”, while “Europe appears more willing to 
give the Hamas-Fatah coalition the benefit of the doubt — that vague or 
open-ended statements in the government platform amount to de facto 
acceptance of Israel and previous Palestinian peace deals. 

“Although careful not to condemn the new government or its plat- 
form, State Department spokesman Sean McCormack said the govern- 
ment’s insistence on a right to ‘resistance’ was a disturbing position.” 

Israel and Washington, while waging war on the Arab peoples of 
Palestine and Iraq, insist that they will only deal with Palestinians who 
“renounce violence”. 

Hamas ousted Fatah from its 40-year rule in a landslide victory in the 
Palestinian Legislative Council elections in January 2006, however Abbas 
remains the president of the PA (presidential elections were held in 
2005). Abbas has consistently challenged Hamas’s rule, with US and 
Israeli backing. 

When Hamas won the elections, the Middle East “Quartet” that 
drafted the Road Map - the US, the United Nations, the European Union 
and Russia - demanded that it renounce violence, explicitly “recognise” 
Israel, and acknowledge and abide by previous Palestinian agreements 
with Israel made by the Fatah-led PLO. When Hamas refused to consign 
itself to the framework of collaborating with the occupying Israeli forces 
- the framework that Palestinians had overwhelmingly rejected in the 
elections - aid to the PA was cut off, causing the shadow of impoverish- 
ment and malnourishment to spread throughout the Occupied Palestin- 
ian Territories (OPT), especially in the Gaza Strip, where 1.1 million out 
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of 1.5 million people are dependent on food aid from the UN. 

Hamas has made a significant transformation in recent years, includ- 
ing abiding by a self-imposed unilateral ceasefire since March 2005 in the 
face of brutal attacks on Palestinians by the Israel Defense Forces, which 
in 2006 killed more than 400 Palestinians in Gaza alone. Hamas immedi- 
ately invited Fatah to join a national unity government following its 
election victory, an offer that was rejected. Hamas has implicitly recog- 
nised Israel, offering it a long-term truce. 

The Syrian-based exiled leader of Hamas, Khaled Meshaal, said: “I 
think the international community can do nothing but respect our wishes 
if we are united.” 

Abbas has consistently demonstrated that his principal loyalty is to the 
Quartet, and not to Palestinian unity, by insisting that Hamas agree to the 
Quartet demands. The US has made it clear that it sees Abbas and Fatah as 
part of the pro-US axis in the Middle East, comprising the governments of 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Jordan, as well as Lebanese PM Fouad Siniora, in 
opposition to Iran, Syria, and the Lebanese Hezbollah movement. 

Fatah’s behaviour since January 2006 signals its further degeneration 
from its one-time role as a genuine national liberation movement: 
exploiting the embargo to foster dissatisfaction with the Hamas govern- 
ment; accepting arms and training from Washington; and trying to use its 
legacy and institutional weight to build an alternative centre of power 
that can essentially launch a coup against the democratic will of the 
Palestinian people to restore itself to power. 

In her 2006 book , Israeli academic Tanya Reinhart explained how the 
Fatah-led PLO since 1993 established a “system of centralized control and 
collaboration with the Israeli occupiers” that “resulted in degrees of corrup- 
tion typical of banana republics”. She explained the significance of the 
election of Hamas, and why it has prompted such a crushing response from 
Israel: “In voting for Hamas, Palestinians were opting for a party which had 
no history of collaboration with the occupiers, and which they believed 
would not be coerced into such collaboration in the future. But from the 
perspective of the Israeli army, Hamas’s victory entails the complete loss of 
the network of control it had constructed in the territories since 1993.” 

Having lost a measure of its control over the OPT, Israel is deter- 
mined to crush the Hamas government - by direct violent attacks, by 
starving the PA of its own tax revenue (that Israel collects), by kidnap- 
ping and imprisoning cabinet ministers and officials, by making it impos- 
sible for Hamas to govern and by strengthening its rival and encouraging 
an outright civil war. 
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Israel plans to nuke Iran 


By MICHAEL CARMICHAEL 


In 1986, an Israeli civil servant who worked in the state-owned nuclear 
industry flew to London where he was invited to meet with reporters 
working for The Sunday Times. In these meetings, Mordechai Vanunu 
revealed Israel’s top secret - that they were in control of a growing 
stockpile of nuclear warheads. 

In the weeks immediately following his explosive revelations, Mr 
Vanunu visited Rome where he was abducted by agents of the Israeli 
security services. Back in Tel Aviv, Mr Vanunu was placed on trial for 
treason. He served an eighteen year sentence in solitary confinement. 

Now released, Mr Vanunu converted to Christianity. Prohibited from 
travel to other nations where he has been offered academic posts, Mr 
Vanunu is now living in the sanctuary of a Church in Israel. 

In the early 1990s, one of America’s premier journalists, Seymour 
Hersh, published a best-selling book, The Samson Option, detailing Mr 
Vanunu’s testimony and a great deal of new information about Israel’s 
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vaunted nuclear defense capability. 

While the vast majority of the peoples of the earth have known about 
Israel’s nuclear arsenal since 1986, many Americans still do not accept the 
existence of WMDs under the direct control of the Israeli defense estab- 
lishment. In the mid-1990s, Michael Moore - not known for his conserva- 
tism nor his reflexive support of Israel - made disparaging remarks during 
an interview that touched on the existence of the Israeli nuclear arsenal, 
because he was obviously oblivious to either Mordechai Vanunu’s testi- 
mony or Mr Hersh’s bestselling book. 

In the reports below, The Sunday Times have just revealed new 
evidence that Israel is currently planning to launch a nuclear attack against 
Iran. Aimed at destroying the embryonic Iranian nuclear industry, the war 
heads will be delivered via conventional jet fighters. In The Sunday Times 
coverage, no reference was made to the possibility of a nuclear strike from 
Israeli submarines that have been equipped with Sea-to-surface missiles 
that could be fitted with nuclear warheads. 

Two years ago, Seymour Hersh began publishing a series of papers in 
The New Yorker detailing a vast planning project in Donald Rumsfeld’s 
Pentagon to attack and wage war on Iran. In the interim, many other 
authors have now reported details of the highly publicized policy of the 
Bush-Cheney White House to use military force to compel Iran to aban- 
don any ambitions she might have to develop nuclear weapons. These 
American military options include the use of nuclear weapons. 

From a lengthening series of reports, it is now clear that the Bush- 
Cheney administration has been severely weakened by the recent midterm 
elections, and they apparently no longer feel capable of launching a direct 
nuclear strike against Iran. In negotiations in Washington between Israeli 
Prime Minister Ehud Olmert and President George Bush as well as in the 
highly publicized negotiations between Vice President Dick Cheney and 
King Abdullah of Saudi Arabia, it would now appear that the planning to 
strike Iran has altered only slightly from the grandiose schemes designed 
by Donald Rumsfeld prior to his retirement on the day after the midterm 
elections las year. Rather than a direct American nuclear strike against 
Iran’s nuclear targets, Israel has been given the assignment of launching 
the nuclear strike aimed at the Iranian cities: Natanz, Isfahan and Arak. 

What remains to be seen is whether the American media - now ranked 
53rd on the International Press Freedom Index - will cover the story - and 
whether the American people will be informed of the intimate collabora- 
tion between the Bush-Cheney White House, the Olmert government in 
Israel and other governments now known to be involved in the military 
planning to contain Iran’s still nascent nuclear development. 
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Does an “Israel Lobby” control US foreign policy? 


“Yes” says JAMES PETRAS 


One of the main threats to world markets - and the health of the 
financial ruling class - is an Israeli military attack on Iran. This 
will extend warfare throughout Asia and the Islamic world, drive 
energy prices beyond levels heretofore known, cause a major 
recession and likely a crash in financial markets. But as in the case 
of the relationships between Israel and the US, the Zionist Lobby 
calls the shots and its Wall Street acolytes acquiesce. As matters 
now stand, the Jewish Lobby supports the escalation of the Iraq 
war and the savaging of Palestine, Somalia and Afghanistan. It 
has neutralized the biggest and most concerted effort by big name 
centrist political figures to alter White House policy. Baker, 
Carter, former military commanders of US forces in Iraq have 
been savaged by the Zionist ideologues. Under their influence the 
White House is putting into practice the war strategy presented by 
the American Enterprise Institute (a Zioncon thinktank). Asa 
result parallel to Bush’s appointment of Paulson and Wall 
Streeters to run imperial economic policy, he has appointed an 
entire new pro-war civilian military-security apparatus to escalate 
and extend the Middle East wars to Africa (Somalia) and Latin 
America (Venezuela). 

Sooner or later a break between Wall Street and the militarists 
will occur. The additional costs of an escalating war, the continual 
ballooning debt payments, huge imbalances in the balance of 
payments and decreasing inflows of capital as multi-national 
repatriate profits and overseas central banks diversify their 
currency reserves will force the issue. The enormous and growing 
inequalities, the massive concentration of wealth and capital at a 
time of declining living standards and stagnant income for the vast 
majority, gives the financial ruling class little political capital or 
credibility if and when an economic and financial crisis breaks. 

With foreign investors owning 47% of all marketable US 
Treasury bonds in 2006 compared to 33% in 2001 and foreign 
holdings of US corporate debt up to 30% today, from 23% just 5 
years ago, a rapid sell-off would totally destabilize US financial 
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Bush and Israeli PM Olmert: Who’s pulling whose strings? 


markets and the economic system as well as the world economy. 
A rapid sell-off of dollars with catastrophic consequences cannot 
be ruled out if US-Zionist militarism continues to run amuck, 
creating conditions of extended and prolonged warfare. 

The paradox is that some of the most wealthy and powerful 
beneficiaries of the ascendancy of finance capital are precisely the 
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same class of people who are financing their own self-destruction. 
While cheap finance fueling multi-billion dollar mergers, acquisi- 
tions, commissions and executive payoffs, heightened militarism 
operates on a budget plagued by tax reductions, exemptions and 
evasions for the financial ruling class and ever greater squeezing 
of the overburdened wage and salary classes. 

Something has to break the cohabitation between ruling class 
financiers and political militarists. They are running in opposite 
directions. One is investing capital abroad and the other spending 
borrowed funds at home. For the moment there are no signs of 
any serious clashes at the top, and in the middle and working 
classes there are no signs of any political break with the two Wall 
Street parties or any challenge to the militarist-Zionist strangle- 
hold on Congress. Likely it will take a catastrophe, like a White 
House-back Israeli nuclear attack on Iran to detonate the kind of 
crisis which will provoke a deep and widespread popular backlash 
of all things military, financial and made in Israel. 





“No” says CHRIS HARMAN 


The US war on Iraq and its threat against Iran are products of US 
capitalism’s drive for global hegemony. But there is another interpre- 
tation to be found on both the fringes of the anti-war movement and 
in the Muslim majority regions of the world. It holds that the driving 
force behind the war is the “Jewish lobby” in the US. 

There is one great flaw in this whole argument. The article 
never explains how the “Israel lobby” has come to exercise its 
influence. It cannot be just the voting power of those of Jewish 
descent who are mobilised by the “Israel lobby”. The 30 million 
Latin Americans in the US have never had such clout, and nor 
have the millions of Irish descent. 

Why would US multinational corporations, whose owners are 
overwhelmingly non-Jewish, be prepared to see a small group of 
ardent supporters of Israel exercise such influence? The reason 
that these great pillars of US capitalism support Israel, and an 
aggressive policy in the Middle East, is because they see it as being 
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in their interest - regardless of their own religious or ethnic 
background. 

They have investments and markets all over the world. The 
more globalisation speeds up, the more they depend upon the 
power of the US state to protect their interests. As the centre of oil 
production, the Middle East is a key arena in this struggle. 

The Middle East has many pro-US governments. But they 
usually lack the degree of popular support needed to provide 
long-term stability for US interests. The US ruling class remem- 
bers the revolutions in Egypt in 1952, Iraq in 1958, Libya in 1969 
and Iran in 1979. Also, Middle East governments can prioritise 
commercial and diplomatic relations with China, Europe, Japan or 
Russia over the US. 

But the Israeli state has no choice but to rely on US protection. 
Israel willingly pays for that protection by identifying with US 
interests throughout the region. As such, they both fear move- 
ments that aspire to unite the peoples of the Middle East against 
subordination to US interests. Israel is the willing watchdog of US 
imperialism. 

Of course, a watchdog can have desires which are not shared by 
its master. It demands to be fed even when the master would 
prefer to use his resources in other ways. In the same way, the 
Israeli state adopts an aggressive posture to the Occupied Territo- 
ries, despite the fact that this is not in the immediate interests of 
US capitalism. The US puts up with such behaviour as the price of 
having an ultra-dependable ally. 

The US ruling class sees Israel as a US base, almost as part of 
its own national territory. It is hardly surprising then that it has no 
objection to the most ardent defenders of Israeli expansionism 
holding important positions in the US political establishment. 

People who see the “Israel lobby” as being behind US imperi- 
alism get things completely the wrong way round. They believe 
that US capitalism could strive for its worldwide interests without 
militaristic, imperialist adventures - without watchdogs. And that 
opens the door to those who want to absolve capitalism from 
blame for its crimes by talking of conspiracies by religious or 
ethnic minorities. 
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Chavez announces 
the next steps 


by GREGORY WILPERT 


During the swearing- 
in ceremony of his 
new cabinet, Ven- 
ezuela’s President 
Hugo Chavez (left) 
announced a series of 
dramatic new meas- 
ures for moving 
ahead in establishing 
21st century social- 
ism in Venezuela. 
Among these new 
measures are the 
convocation of a new 
constitutional assem- 
bly and the re- 
nationalization of 
Key industries. 

In his speech Chavez characterized the preceding years of his 
presidency, 1999-2006, as a “phase of transition,” which ends now, 
and that “we are now entering a new era, the National Simon 
Bolivar Project of 2007-2021.” This project would head towards 
“Bolivarian Socialism, which requires greater levels of effort and 
engagement, clarity and efficiency, and revolutionary quality,” said 
Chavez. The year 2021 is significant for Chavez because it is the 
200th anniversary of Venezuelan independence. 

This new project consists of five “motors”: an “enabling” law, 
constitutional reform, popular education, reconfiguration of state 
power, and explosion of communal power. 

1. Enabling law (ley habilitante), which Chavez referred to as 
the “mother law” of the project. This law would allow Chavez, 
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over the period of one year, to pass laws on specified issues as 
decrees. This type of law has been given to Venezuelan presidents 
on several occasions before, such as during the first presidency of 
Carlos Andrés Perez (1974-1979) and early in Chavez’s presidency, 
following the passage of the 1999 constitution, to bring the coun- 
try’s laws up to date to the new constitution. 

Chavez said that part of this enabling law would be the nation- 
alization of key industries that had been privatized under previous 
governments, such as the telecommunications company CANTV 
and the electricity companies. “All of that which was privatized, let 
it be nationalized,” said Chavez. 

CANTV’s shares dropped by 14.2% following the announce- 
ment, until the New York Stock Exchange halted trading of 
CANTY shares. The former state company was privatized in 1991. 

Also, his government would push for changing the minority 
stake the state oil company has in four Orinoco Oil Belt projects 
into a majority stake. The four Orinoco joint ventures are with the 
U.S. companies ExxonMobil, Conoco, and Chevron, France’s Total, 
Britain’s BP, and Norway’s Statoil. Together these produce 600,000 
barrels of oil per day, about 18% of Venezuela’s total production. 
This move follows an earlier move to create joint ventures out of 
foreign companies’ operations in marginal oil fields. 

Chavez also suggested that other revolutionary laws would be 
passed per decree as part of this enabling law. 

2. Constitutional reform is the second motor for the new phase of 
the Bolivarian Revolution. Chavez did not say what kinds of changes 
he envisioned, other than to say that this would require a “constituent 
power” [constitutional assembly]. Just as eight years ago we convoked 
[this power], I invoke and convoke the constituent power, the popular 
[grassroots] power, the true combustible so that these motors that I 
am talking about can bring us to a better future.” 

One constitutional change Chavez did mention today would be 
to abolish the independence of the Central Bank, saying that such 
independence is a tool of neo-liberalism. Another change that 
Chavez has mentioned in the past is the possibility of getting rid of 
the two-term limit for presidential terms. 

3. The third “motor” is the launch of a new drive for 
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A Chavista on the campaign trail 


“Bolivarian popular education,” which would, “deepen the new 
values and demolish the old values of individualism, capitalism, of 
egotism,” said Chavez. 

4,“A new geometry of power for the national map,” said Chavez is 
the fourth “motor,” which he admitted sounded rather abstract. 
Chavez explained that what he was referring to was the need to 
reorganize political power in Venezuela, so that the marginalized 
poorer areas, such as Apure state, would be more included. Also, he 
said that a law that his supporters had passed, the law of municipal 
councils, was not working and needed to be reformed. 

5. Explosion of communal power, said Chavez, is the most 
powerful motor of this next phase. According to Chavez, this 
refers to giving more power to the recently created communal 
councils of 200 to 400 families, which would eventually eclipse the 
existing power structures, so as to create a “communal state.” What 
is needed, said Chavez, is to “dismantle the bourgeois state” 
because all states “were born to prevent revolutions.” Instead, the 
old state would have to be turned into a “revolutionary state”. 
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Big funding for Venezuela’s 
Community Councils 


By STEVEN MATHER 


The Venezuelan government has announced that $5 billion dollars 
will be available for the new participatory democratic institutions 
the Communal Councils in 2007. The Intergovernmental Fund for 
Decentralisation (Fides) will be responsible for distributing the 
money. 

The additional money means the funds available to the Com- 
munal Councils will more than triple the $1.5 billion of 2006. Part 
of the increase can be accounted for due to the expected increase 
in the number of Communal Councils in Venezuela. 

At the end of last year there were a reported 13,000 across the 
country. This is expected to increase to 21,000 by the end of this 
year. 

The Communal Councils came into being in April 2006 with 
the passing of the Communal Council Law by the National Assem- 
bly. They are intended to provide a participatory democratic body 
for communities to manage and develop themselves. Prior to the 
law being introduced there were separate projects such as the 
Social Missions and the Urban Land Committees. 

The new institution is designed to pull these distinct pro- 
grammes together so a strategic view can be taken of what the 
community needs as a whole. The funds will be for education, 
construction, transport, health, agriculture and housing related 
projects. 

According to the president of Fides Richard Canan how much 
money is made available to specific Communal Councils will 
depend in large part on how it performs in managing and planning 
the resources it obtains, “If the projects are cross community 
managed they will be given more and if the community uses the 
funds well there will also be more money for new projects”, he 
said. 
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The idea is that there is a community of around 200 - 400 
families for each Communal Council and all members of each 
community over the age of 15 can participate in the process and 
put forward ideas for development. 

Venezuelan President Hugo Chavez suggested that as the 
Communal Councils spread they will also deepen and will become 
the new Venezuelan state taking over what he described as the old 
“bourgeois state”. 

As the international reserves continue growing at the Venezue- 
lan Central Bank (BCV) an additional $7 billion will be desig- 
nated to the Venezuelan National Development Fund (Fonden), 
President Hugo Chavez said last week. 

The government requires that the BCV achieves and “opti- 
mum” level of reserves each year which it must accomplish along 
side setting interests and reaching inflation targets. Any surplus is 
transferred to Fonden, which uses it for industrial development. 
The monies can only be spent on foreign purchases or the paying 
off of Venezuela’s external debt. 

According to President Chavez, the BCV is to be brought 
under the direct control of the government. 
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Chavez and Iran unveil anti-US fund 


from Al-Jazeera 


The presidents of Iran and Venezuela have agreed to spend billions 
of dollars to help other countries free themselves from what they 
describe as US domination. 

Hugo Chavez announced the plan in a speech with Mahmoud 
Ahmadinejad. 

The two also called for Opec to cut oil production to support 
falling crude prices. 

They had previously announced plans to establish a joint $2bn 
fund for projects in Venezuela and Iran, but have now announced 
that the money would also be used to help friendly third countries. 

“This fund, my brother,” Chavez said, “will become a mechanism 
for liberation.” 

Chavez said the fund “will permit us to underpin investments ... 
above all in those countries whose governments are making efforts 
to liberate themselves from the [US] imperialist yoke ... Death to 
US imperialism.” 

Ahmadinejad, on a tour of Latin America, said that Tehran 
and Caracas had the task of “promoting revolutionary thought 
in the world”. 

“The reason for all the current problems is the erroneous 
direction of the powerful countries, where there is poverty, hate, 
enmity and war,” he added. 

The two presidents announced that they would make a joint 
effort to obtain new oil production cuts. 

“Today we know that there is too much crude in the market, 
that’s why we support ... the decisions that have been taken to 
reduce production and protect the price of oil,” Chavez said. 

He emphasised that he was sending the message “to all the 
heads of state in the Opec countries to continue to strengthen our 
organisation in this direction”. 

Members of the 11-nation Organisation of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (Opec) have expressed concern about the falling price of 
oil, which has slid 14 per cent since the start of the year. 

Ahmadinejad has praised Chavez for his outspoken support of 
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The presidents of 
Venezuela and Iran 
embrace 


Iran’s nuclear 
programme, which 
the US and Euro- 
pean governments 
say may be part of 
a project to build 
atomic weapons. 

Facing the 
threat of interna- 
tional isolation and 
sanctions imposed 
by the UN Security 
Council over its 
uranium enrichment work, Iran is keen to demonstrate it has 
backing among a number of leaders in Latin America. 

Chavez is the most vocal supporter in Latin America for Iran 
and its president, with both men calling each other “brother” and 
relishing their status as fierce opponents of Washington’s influence. 

“Hugo is my brother,” Ahmadinejad said during his last visit to 
Venezuela in September. “Hugo is the champion of the fight 
against imperialism.” 

In September 2005, Venezuela was alone in opposing a resolu- 
tion at the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) that 
found Iran in violation of nuclear safeguards. Chavez has since 
backed Iran’s right to enrich uranium. 

Iran and Venezuela are both important players in Opec and 
have signed numerous co-operation agreements in the energy 
sector and other fields. 

During a visit to Iran last September, Chavez came out in 
support of Iran’s nuclear programme, as well as denouncing Israeli 
military operations in Lebanon. 

The two presidents also signed deals covering iron and steel 
production, petrochemicals, pharmaceuticals and health care 
equipment and munitions. 
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Some thoughts on the creation of the 


Unified Socialist Party of Venezuela 
By ANDY GOODALL 


Over the coming weeks much discussion will be had on the new 
Socialist party announced by President Chavez. It concerns the 
creation of the Unified Socialist Party of Venezuela (PSUV), and 
the ideological obstacles facing some of the main parties - the PPT 
(Homeland for All), Social Democrats, PODEMOS and the 
Venezuelan Communist Party (PCV). It covers among many 
important points the political will necessary for the parties to 
dissolve themselves and merge into the PSUV. 

However, other questions need to be posed to clarify the 
implications of the future political scenario in Venezuela from 2007 
onwards. 

1. Why did Chavez suddenly “spring” the announcement of the 
PSUV on the unsuspecting audience in an event to congratulate his 
campaign organisation, the Comando Miranda? 

2. Why did Chavez adopt a “take or leave it” attitude and 
present the creation of the PSUV as a “fait accompli” to the other 
parties and refuse to engage in discussions on the matter which he 
said would be “sterile”. 

3. How does Chavez intend to create the mechanisms which 
will lead to unity in the PSUV? 

4. How will the inherent corruption of old be prevented from 
infecting the new party? 

Chavez’s point, which he has emphasized over and over again as 
the greatest threat to the revolution are bureaucracy, inefficiency 
and corruption. 

The landslide election victory on December 3rd may well have led 
many of the parties supporting Chavez, including the MVR (Fifth 
Republic Movement), to rest on their mental laurels expecting that 
the party system which has dominated politics in Venezuela since the 
Liberator’s death in 1830 would probably continue ad infinitum. 

As an aside to the main thrust of this article it should be noted 
that the opposition press, radio and TV stations, still run by the 
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oligarchs and the local bourgeoisie, are misinforming the public 
about the creation of this unity party, the PSUV. “Same as Cuba - 
one party”, screams a headline, implying that the opposition parties 
will somehow be illegally forced to disband. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. The PSUV will be a unity party of all 24 
parties which supported Chavez in the 2006 presidential elections. 
The opposition parties will continue as they have always done - or 
hopefully, more democratically and legally. 

First of all let’s take a look at the way politics is run in any 
Latino country. The state structure inherited from colonial Spain 
lends itself to foster corruption when political parties attain their 
“quotas” of power within the state apparatus itself and create their 
own little “clubs”. You scratch my back, Ill scratch yours. These 
quotas of power normally expressed in terms of political members 
of a party, occupying bureaucratic positions in a ministry or town 
hall, for example, reflect what happened in the detested [IV Repub- 
lic. Since these attitudes were deeply engrained into the political 
and cultural mindset of Venezuelan politicians at all levels, the 
example of the IV Republic was being repeated in many parts of 
the local, regional, state and national bureaucracy. 

For example, friends of mine have experienced great delays and 
difficulties at all levels of the Venezuelan state. It is typical that in 
order to have a cheque generated it would have to pass through 35 
different pairs of hands, before being presented to the beneficiary. 
Other examples are funds being transferred to a locality to carry 
out a project and would then remain stuck in the bank accruing 
interest. Finance officers in hospitals disappearing to Miami with 3 
years bonus payments for hospital domestic staff. People go to pick 
up an ID Card and it never arrives - unless they pay one of the 
middle men standing outside to “collect” it for you in exchange for 
an agreed sum. It is obvious that IV Republic bureaucracy bred 
inefficiency and corrupt practices which continue to prejudice the 
very heart of the Revolution itself. 

The other reasons for such inefficiency in the state bureaucracy 
are that many members or ex members of the two traditional 
parties, Accion Democratica and COPEL, still occupy positions in 
the state structure. It is impossible to fire them due to Venezuelan 
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Labor Laws and they have carried on much as before. Before 
expecting favors just for doing their jobs and now with the added 
incentive of sabotaging government projects bureaucratically as 
described above. Some have hardly ever placed a foot in a barrio to 
solve the people’s problems, or to put it another way, the problems 
of their own voters. 

People said to me that Chavez lost votes in the December 3rd 
election due to the dissatisfaction of people who had been prom- 
ised projects but which were not executed due to the lack of 
performance of local officials not doing their jobs efficiently. The 
mindset they have variously stated in many parts is that if some 
public official generates a document for you then the official is 
doing you a favor, never mind that it is the person’s job. Appar- 
ently, many local councilors are still a law unto themselves and 
being on Chavez’s rollercoaster of the MVR and other parties, 
were elected and some have hardly ever placed a foot in a barrio to 
solve the people’s problems, or to put it another way, the problems 
of their own voters. 


This is the reason many 
have said, why there were so 
many glum faces in the 
audience on December 15th 
in the Teresa Carreno 
Theater since many of the 
people present knew that the 
creation of the PSUV means 
that they will lose their 
quotas of power. This is grave 
for them since many have 
lived off politics all their 
lives. Chavez also said that 
parties not dissolving them- 
selves and joining the PSUV 
would have no part in 
government any more. 

Chavez’s “take it or leave 
it” attitude is based on his 
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clear understanding that in the next stage of the Revolution, the 
mechanisms which foster bureaucracy, inefficiency and corruption 
have to go. In summary, the structure of the state itself and the 
party political way politics has always been run since the Liberals 
and Conservatives in the mid 19th century. With 7.3 million votes 
Chavez is in an unassailable position since the votes were primarily 
for him and not for any particular political party, as Chavez’s face 
was superimposed on all the parties’ logos on the electoral card. He 
knows that there is dissatisfaction amongst the mass of the poor 
with the course the political parties have taken by imitating their 
corrupt predecessors of the IV Republic. 

One of the major hangovers from the dominant parties of the 
IV Republic was the lack of internal democracy within the political 
parties themselves. Candidates were chosen by the leadership 
rather than being elected by the grassroots, which caused discom- 
fort in many sectors. The MVR held internal elections in June 2004 
to elect candidates for local councils but not much more than that. 

Chavez has stated that all candidates of the PSUV will be 
elected internally at local, regional and national levels, and this will 
effectively undermine the power being wielded by political leaders 
in arbitrarily nominating candidates and effectively excluding 
grassroots opinion. This is a necessary step since it is a glaring 
contradiction to state in the Preamble of the 1999 Bolivarian 
Constitution that democracy in Venezuela is “participatory and 
protagonistic”, and not apply it to the internal elections of the 
political parties. 

In addition, participatory democracy is from “the bottom up”, 
and not from “the top down”. The creation of the Communal 
Councils in April 2006 where the population from a barrio can 
elect its spokespersons (note: NOT representatives) in a citizens 
assembly, the decision of which is legally binding under the 1999 
Constitution, is the starting point. In the coming constitutional 
reform, the Communal Councils and their role will be legally 
strengthened and they will replace local councilors and perhaps 
even the town halls and mayors, which are a throwback to Spanish 
colonial days. 

It is this aspect of the wider economic and political changes that 
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the party is being proposed and created. It is also this aspect which 
links in local people at grass roots having the opportunity and power 
to determine local priorities and resources who are also being invited 
(and are likely to take up) to create the party and elect its leaders. 
With this true devolution of power, within a national revolutionary 
situation, the creation from the base of a new party, with strong 
internal democracy and full transparency - alongside a firm commit- 
ment to building social justice under socialism, the age old problem of 
corruption can be broken. Chavez calls corruption a cultural problem, 
however this is being tackled at a fundamental rather that cosmetic 
level with the increased vigilance of the tax collectors, gaining control 
of the oil company, PDVSA, and general large scale decisions clearly 
being taken for the general social good. With numerous good exam- 
ples of effective mega infrastructure projects and effective manage- 
ment, this shines an uncomfortable light on those areas where the 
money “disappears”. 

Democracy in Venezuela will be deepened and widened in this 
way and within the context of the PSUV whose base of members 
will be formed by the almost 5 million people who participated 
throughout the country in the Comando Miranda. Many people 
who never joined a political party due to the machinations nested 
therein, will also step forward. Don’t forget, it is getting close to 
four years since the mass literacy campaigns and education oppor- 
tunities. Over the next 2-4 years, many of these will start to play a 
role in building the new party. Any reader can appreciate that the 
old style politicians and the bad habits they may have will feel 
threatened both personally and economically. 

There are a lot of worried officials in Venezuela, and they 
should be, since it is probable that Chavez will demand that all 
elected officials belonging to the PSUV tender their resignations 
and be obliged to face a recall referendum. The grassroots voter 
knows who are the counter revolutionaries, the bureaucrats, those 
on the take and those who simply did not perform or speak on 
behalf of their constituents. 

Chavez is leaving the democratic decision making to the ballot 
box and in this way is aiming to clear out infiltrators, the corrupt or 
even lazy by peaceful, democratic and constitutional means. If any 
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official refuses to face the recall referendum this will immediately 
be a cause for concern, not to mention suspicion, and there will 
then be a signature collection to legally trigger the recall in any 
case. There’s no escape for those who just came along for the ride 
on the “Chavez express train”. 

New enemies may well have been created 

The timing and the implications of the PSUV is truly revolu- 
tionary. It is also obvious that new enemies may well have been 
created - only time will tell. Chavez has proven many times to be 
strategically brilliant over a large range of crises. He often states 
that the biggest lesson he has learned is that it has only been with 
the participation of the mass of the population that successes have 
been achieved. He is using this strategy to build the party knowing 
full well that alongside this is the increased organisation of millions 
of historically excluded. With strong participatory democratic 
mechanisms in place as well as the direct participation of the 
population commencing with the Communal Councils, it will be a 
major step to accelerating the revolutionary process up to the end 
of Chavez’s 2nd term February 2013.The process of radical change 
and the push to creating Socialism of the XXI Century has taken 
another step forward. 


oat ee 
oF roe de hae Peer 


Geste la Sala Apes Reyna, Tea Teresa Carreita 





Chavez swears in his new cabinet, live on Venezuelan TV 
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Ecuadorians vote for 
radical change 


by DUROYAN FERTL 


On April 15, Ecuador voted overwhelmingly to ratify President 
Rafael Correa’s proposal to convoke a Constituent Assembly with 
the power to re-write the constitution with the intention of weaken- 
ing the stranglehold on the country of the traditional wealthy elite. 

The proposal, which originated in the demands of the country’s 
powerful indigenous federation CONAIE (40% of Ecuador’s popula- 
tion is indigenous) and social movements, received 82% of the vote 
— a major victory for Correa and a devastating defeat for the corrupt 
elite that has dominated Ecuadorian politics for decades. 

The process leading up to the vote revealed the degree to which 
the Congress and the nepotism of the organisations it harbours 
have been sidelined by the Ecuadorian people, who are demanding 
a truly participatory democracy. 

Correa, a leftist economist and university lecturer who received 
his PhD from the University of Illinois, first came to national fame 
in 2005, in the aftermath of the overthrow of President Lucio 
Gutierrez. Gutierrez had followed the path of his predecessors by 
promising radical reforms and then backing down in the face of US 
and International Monetary Fund (IMF) pressure within days of 
being elected. 

After Gutierrez became the third president in a decade to be 
ousted by popular unrest, Vice-President Alfredo Palacio took 
over, appointing Correa finance minister. Correa’s stint was cut 
short, however. Within a few months he was forced to resign after 
his plans to redirect Ecuador’s foreign debt spending towards 
social needs, like schools and hospitals, came up against powerful 
financial interests. 

During the election campaign last year, those same interests 
went on a red-baiting campaign, trying to paint him as a “commu- 
nist dictator” and a “terrorist”, as he echoed Venezuelan President 
Hugo Chavez’s call for a “socialism of the 21st century”. Correa 
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called for giving power back to the people and redirecting Ecua- 
dor’s oil wealth towards meeting the needs of the country’s popula- 
tion, over two-thirds of whom live in poverty. 

Despite initial misgivings, fearing that Correa might follow in 
the steps of previous presidents and sell them out, the social 
movements, headed by CONAIE, mobilised to help Correa and his 
Allianza Pais (“National Alliance”) movement defeat his second- 
round opponent, Ecuador’s richest man Alvaro Noboa. Correa 
received 63% of the vote and a record number of votes for a 
presidential candidate. 


A ‘citizens’ revolution’ 


At his inauguration on January 15, Correa reiterated his call for a 
“citizens’ revolution”, and his support for the Bolivarian revolution 
of Chavez. The president also called for a “united and socialist 
Latin America”. 

Correa has so far kept his word in the face of a hostile Congress. 
The first thing his administration did was to double the social 
welfare payment. He has reiterated his intention to close the 
unpopular US Air Force base at Manta, and has begun to reform 
the corrupt police force. 

Soon after taking office, Correa also threatened to take neigh- 
bouring Colombia to the International Court of Justice for spraying 
glyphosate (a kind of “super-Roundup”) over the border region. 
The spraying of the chemical, dubbed “Agent Green”, is part of 
Washington’s “Plan Colombia, which targets left-wing guerrillas. 
The herbicide destroys crops, kills animals and children, poisons 
the water table and causes birth defects. 

Correa has also set about repairing Ecuador’s key industry — 
oil. The industry has been dominated by Western companies, which 
have left a massive social and environmental disaster as their 
legacy. 

In 2006, Oxy (Occidental Petroleum) was found to be in breach of 
contract and its property reverted to the government. Correa has ignored 
the company’s pleas for reinstatement, preferring to incorporate the 
nationalised resources with the state oil company Petroecuador. 
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Ecuador has signed a deal with Venezuela to repair and develop 
the industry, including building a refinery, and has announced its 
intention to rejoin OPEC. Although a major exporter of oil, Ecua- 
dor is forced to import fuel at unfavourable rates due to poorly 
developed infrastructure. 

A significant part of the national budget is earmarked for 
urgent environmental repair, and the government is helping a 
number of indigenous communities that are fighting for compensa- 
tion for damage caused by Western corporations. 

For example, Chevron is being prosecuted for an epidemic of 
cancer in areas near its facilities. The company is also accused of 
causing massive environmental damage through the dumping of 
billions of litres of oily waste-water. 

Other companies are being investigated for corruption, and 
breaches of human rights and ecological laws, including Encana 
and Ascendant Copper, both of which have been forced to make 
major concessions to community and union demands that have 
been supported by the government. 


Bancosur 


On April 15, Correa announced that Ecuador, once renowned 
for having a foreign debt equal to half its GDP, had paid off the last 
of its IMF loans and was cutting its ties with the organisation. 

The president also declared that he was going to expel the local 
representative of the World Bank, claiming that the institution had 
tried to blackmail the government when he was finance minister. 
He claimed that it threatened to refuse a US$100 million loan 
unless Correa stopped plans for restructuring the oil industry and 
negotiating a finance deal with Venezuela. It was this showdown 
that led to his forced resignation in August 2005. 

In the place of the World Bank and IMF, Ecuador has become a 
key proponent of Bancosur (“Bank of the South”), alongside 
Venezuela, Argentina and, now, Brazil. This initiative is intended to 
challenge the IMF by providing low-interest loans to developing 
countries, helping them avoid the debt-trap of Western develop- 
ment “aid”. The bank’s operations are due to begin later this year. 
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Correa is an advocate of the integration of Latin America into 
a common market on the basis of meeting social needs, rather than 
corporate profiteering. He has described the term “free trade” as 
“sophistry”, and has long promoted a common currency for the 
region. 

Soon after his election, he announced his intention that Ecua- 
dor join the Bolivarian Alternative for the Americas (ALBA), a 
project initiated by Chavez as an alternative to US-pushed free 
trade agreements. 

Ecuador’s capital, Quito, will house the permanent secretariat 
of Unasur — the Union of South American Nations, a new initia- 
tive to promote economic and political integration announced by 
Chavez on April 16 during the South American Energy Summit in 
Porlamar, Venezuela. 


Constituent Assembly 


Correa’s most important promise has been to convoke a Constitu- 
ent Assembly. The aim is a constitution that limits Congress’s power 
over the judiciary, makes Congress members live within their con- 
stituencies, and makes elected officials recallable by their electors. 

Despite having no representation in the Congress, Correa 
seemed to have gained an early majority support for a referendum 
on the assembly proposal when Gutierrez’s Patriotic Society Party 
(PSP) opportunistically changed sides, joining the left-wing parties 
in backing the idea. 

The motion was finally passed when several thousand protesters 
demonstrated outside first the Supreme Court and then the Con- 
gress. However, after Correa declared that a Constituent Assembly 
could dissolve the Congress, as well as the courts and presidency, 
the PSP led the Congress in rebellion. 

After the Supreme Electoral Tribunal (TSE), and then the 
Constitutional Tribunal, sided with the president, the Congress 
attempted to sack the TSE. In response, the TSE sacked 57 MPs 
and police prevented them from entering parliament. 

When they threatened to convoke a rival Congress in Guayaquil, 
Correa mobilised mass demonstrations against the opposition parties, 
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holding a 30,000-strong demonstration in only days. The rump 
Congress could only muster 2000 people in its support. 

Realising their defeat, the parties of the fired legislators reluc- 
tantly accepted their replacement in Congress and the referendum 
was held on April 15. A massive 82% voted in favour of the Con- 
stituent Assembly; only 12% voted against it and there was a 
remarkably low number of blank or spoiled ballots. 

There will now be an election of 130 representatives to the 
assembly, probably in September or October. They will be given 
four to six months to rewrite the constitution. 

One hundred of the assembly’s members will be from local 
provinces and 24 from a national list; the remainder will be elected 
by Ecuador’s large emigrant community. The proposals adopted by 
the Constituent Assembly will then go to another referendum. 

The main challenge in the next stage of this process for Correa 
and other progressive forces is to ensure that the traditional parties 
are not able to take over the assembly and manipulate it for their 
own ends. This is helped 
somewhat by a ban on private 
funding for the assembly 
elections, and by a require- 
ment for movements and 
parties to gather signatures 
from 1% of the population if 
they want to register. 

The real measure of the 
assembly’s success will be 
how well the social move- 
ments, civil society organisa- 
tions, unions, and, in particu- 
lar, CONAIE, which often 
serves to unite the other 
forces, organise to represent 
the views of Ecuadorians 
who reject the corrupt power 
games that have dominated 
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the country’s past. Ecuador’s President Rafael Corre 
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Oaxaca: final crisis of the “old order” 
by MANUEL AGUILAR MORA 


On December 1st the Mexican federal government held its tradi- 
tional inauguration ceremony in which the outgoing president 
takes off the tricolour ribbon and hands it over to his successor. In 
this case outgoing president Vicente Fox gave it to Felipe Calderon, 
the president elect of his own party, the PAN (Party of National 
Action). It is the ceremony of presidential changeover, which for 
eighty years has never been interrupted, nor threatened with 
suspension. 

For the first time in that long trajectory of political stability, on 
which the Mexican bourgeoisie has always prided itself, for the first 
time since the Mexican revolution of 1910-1919, clouds threaten 
this rite which is fundamental to the continuity and legitimacy of 
the bourgeois state in Mexico. 

This situation is explained not only by the fact that for the first 
time in decades there seem to be irremediable ruptures at the 
summit of the Mexican bourgeois regime and the struggles be- 
tween the three governing parties have deepened, as very evidently 
could be appreciated during the great fraud committed in the 
presidential elections against Andres Manuel Lopez Obrador 


(AMLO) last July 2. 
The political confrontation which has broken out explains why 


the PRD (Party of the Democratic Revolution) held alternative 
ceremony on November 20 (date of celebration of the beginning 
of the Mexican revolution) and that for the first time President Fox 
cancelled his official celebration in the Zocalo in Mexico City so that 
AMLO is invested by the Democratic National Convention as “legitimate 
president” in the same place, the political heart of the republic. 


“A bourgeois dual power”? Not really, more prosaically a 
forceful demonstration of a major political crisis of the “Mexican 
democracy” inaugurated in 2000 with the victory of Fox. The 
official world and its media spokespersons declared that the 
replacement in the presidency of the republic of the decadent PRI 
(Institutional Revolutionary Party) by PAN was proof of the 
political maturity of a supposedly renewed political system and 
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threw their hats in the air. Mexico, they said, was in a new stage, 
with the old regime superseded, and had joined the select club of 
authentic “democracies”. It is ever more obvious that all that was a 
fraud, a simulation, a pact at the top so that the important things 
would stay the same... or get worse. 

The cloud of uncertainty that hangs over the new government, 
is a consequence fundamentally of an impressive popular discon- 
tent throughout the republic which in the last six months has 
expressed itself in diverse forms, from occupations of an avenue by 
children of eight to ten years protesting against the dismissal of 
their teacher, to the popular rebellion that has led to the emer- 
gence of a real embryo of dual power (a Commune) in the city of 
Oaxaca and surrounding municipalities. 

The APPO (Popular Assembly of the Peoples of Oaxaca) 
emerged in June, after the savage repression by the police force of 
the PRI governor of the state of Oaxaca, Ulises Ruiz Ortiz (URO), 
of striking teachers from section XXII of the SNTE (National 
Union of Education Workers), backbone of the CNTE (National 
Coordination of Education Workers), the democratic current inside 
the union. This occurred at the height of the electoral process and 
its destiny became linked to the struggle against the neoliberal 
policy of the Fox government that has expanded since, with ebbs 
and flows depending on the particular situation of the states and 
the levels of popular organization, throughout the country. 

For five months the local and increasingly the federal govern- 
ments have tried everything to divide and to repress the movement. 
The firmness and strength of the teaching and popular rank and 
files overcame these obstacles. The Secretary of the Interior tried 
to take advantage of the months the teachers had gone without pay 
to divide their ranks. He obtained a small victory with the decision 
of the secretary of section XXII, Rueda Pacheco, to try to end the 
teaching strike and return to classes, an agreement followed only 
by a minority. And to the extent that the conflict has extended for 
almost half a year, politicisation and radicalisation have also been 
deepened. Since URO’s PRI group did not cease its provocations, it 
was finally impossible even for those who followed the already 
mentioned leader to return to classes normally. 
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It was one of these provocations, perpetrated by URO’s min- 
ions on October 26 and 27 in one of the towns bordering the city, 
that provoked the occupation of the federal forces. Of the three 
deaths, the first was that of a US Indymedia journalist and anar- 
chist activist, Bradley Will, so the press of the neighbouring north- 
ern country began to take an interest in the subject. For Bush, it 
was obvious that the life of one of his citizens was more valuable 
than those of the more than ten Mexican dead who had been 
victims of the murderous repression. In the same way that the 2,500 
US soldiers killed in Iraq have more press coverage than the 
600,000 Iraqis who have died as a result of Bush _ s occupation. 

From October 27 to 29, the federal government used 5,000 
federal police to take the city of Oaxaca, accompanied by judicial 
minions, paramilitary PRI members, federal agents of investigation 
and policemen supplied with light tanks, helicopters and all the 
equipment typical of these events. 

After five months of confrontations with URO’s police, more 
than ten dead and tens of wounded, occupations with barricades, 
meetings and marches, in Oaxaca, Mexico City and across the 
nation, a period of emancipatory potentialities but also of ominous 
reactionary dangers has opened. 





Bolivia: the democratic 
revolution speeds up 


from Prensa Latina 


The Bolivian president, 
Evo Morales (left), 
asked for the support of 
the social organisations 
in order to conduct his 
“democratic and cultural 
revolution” from govern- 
ment, in front of the 
continued delay in the 
Constituent Assembly. 

To achieve this 
objective, Morales 
challenged his ministers, 
vice ministers, parliamentarians and constituent delegates who 
were participating in the meeting in Cochabamba to evaluate the 
work of the executive, to work with more dedication and intensity. 

According to the daily newspaper La Razon, the president 
explained that, after the installing of the Constituent Assembly, he 
thought that the necessary structural changes would be worked out 
in the constituent forum, which is why he concentrated on social 
issues. 

He added that as the months went by, in a conversation with 
the vice president Alvaro Garcia Linera and some ministers he 
realised that the deep changes, the transformations, will not come 
through the assembly. 

“Change, the democratic and cultural revolution is in the hands 
of the government together with the social sectors” said Morales in 
front of 300 people and leaders of the social and trade union 
movement aligned with the Movement Towards Socialism (MAS). 

He indicated that only the mobilisation of society and a grand 
capacity to carry out a transparent management “will make this 
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process unstoppable”. 

In this sense, he asked the parliamentarians to accompany this 
process with the approval of priority laws such as the struggle 
against corruption and investigation of fortunes, universal health 
security, and the new education law amongst others. 

During the first day of evaluation of the management of the 
executive, legislative and constituent power, the biggest discrepan- 
cies were found in the constituent assembly, which is still debate 
which voting model to adopt. 

In regards to this, Morales spoke of redirecting the constituent 
assembly via a new strategy. 

We will have a meeting to see how we can improve the conduct 
of all the assembly delegates, not only ours. If there isn’t real clarity, 
it will be difficult to guarantee that that constituent assembly will 
end up being a success, he pointed out. 

The biggest problems of a political character that confronted 
the government in its first year of work arose from the constituent 
assembly. 

In fact, four regions - Santa Cruz, Beni, Pando and Tarija - 
together with the opposition parties, headed actions to pressure 
this forum into accepting two third votes, and threaten to organise 
divisive autonomies. 

In the meeting, MAS raised the banner of autonomy within the 
legal norms as a demand of the indigenous peoples and arranged of 
its defence in all spheres. 

At the same time, the social activists and government identified 
the emergence of a new opposition in the regions, comprised of the 
prefects and the civic leaders, which constitute a real threat for the 
political project of MAS. 

This opposition, according to vice president Alvaro Garcia 
Linera, does not have a leader, does not have a program, but 
clearly is already a political project. 

Garcia identified that it is precisely this bloc that is raising the 
banner of autonomy. The autonomy initiative is ours, but we need 
to reject separatist autonomy. Self-determination is an idea that 
needs to be rescued by our movement, he proposed. 
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The WTO stutters towards a collapse 
By AMIT SEN GUPTA 


The World Trade Organisation stuttered towards another collapse as a mini- 
ministerial meeting in Geneva ended without any progress. That the talks 
seem to have reached an impasse was borne out by WTO chief Pascal 
Lamy’s comments that: “There has been no progress and therefore we are in 
a crisis.” It is being predicted that if no agreement is reached by the end of 
the G8 meetings in St Petersburg this month, the round will collapse. 

The ongoing round of negotiations in the WTO is termed the “Doha 
Development Round”. It gets its name from the fact that this round of 
negotiations was initiated in at the WTO ministerial meeting in Doha in 
2001, and ministers agreed that the round should be focus on “development” 
that is designed to create opportunities for developing countries. 

The latest breakdown in negotiations came as a result of the extreme 
intransigence of developed countries, whereby they wish to negotiate the 
opening up of developing country markets for their industrial goods and 
services, while at the same time refusing to respond likewise by cutting 
subsidies that they provide to their farm products in order to promote access 
to agricultural products from developing countries. This stance puts to 
question the real intent of developed countries, especially their adherence to 
a “development” agenda in the WTO. 

It may be recalled that since Doha, the WTO has been on the brink of 
collapse. The Cancun Ministerial in 2003 collapsed without any agree- 
ment. The Hong Kong Ministerial in 2005 tried to salvage some ground 
by keeping many issues open for negotiations. It is now clear that when 
pending issues are negotiated, there appears very little common ground 
between the interests of developed and developing countries. As men- 
tioned earlier, at the heart of the continued failure to reach an agree- 
ment, lies the refusal of the EU and US to cut subsidies to their agricul- 
ture and agricultural exports. Given this, developing countries are loath 
to concede any more ground, recalling the repeated failure of developed 
countries to honour earlier commitments. 

Matters had reached a flashpoint in 2003 in Cancun when a large number 
of African countries walked out of the negotiations saying “enough is 
enough”. The WTO has, since its inception, functioned through murky 
backroom deals and arm-twisting by developed countries. This has often 
made a mockery of the supposed democratic decision making process in the 
WTO, where technically each country has one vote. What we are now 
starting to see is a closing of ranks within developing countries, apparent 
since the last rounds of negotiations in formation of coalitions of developing 
countries in the form of G20 (group of 20 developing countries), G33, G90 
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etc. While such coalitions have tended to be fragile and open to subversion 
by the US and EU, they seem to have started solidifying into groups that 
speak with coherence in the interest of developing countries. 

The issue for developing countries like India has always been, at what 
terms should they agree to be part of the global trading system. The WTO 
had been created from the earlier framework called GATT in 1995, in 
order to provide an impetus to global trade. It is natural that there are 
differing perceptions regarding how global trade should be regulated, 
depending on which side of the North South divide one comes from. 
Developed nations see the expansion of global trade as a way to prise 
open markets in developing countries on one hand, while on the other 
restricting the ability of developing nations to develop their independent 
capabilities in manufacturing and services. 

Developing countries on the other hand would like to see global trade as 
addressing their needs of accessing the markets of rich countries, while at the 
same time developing their independent capabilities. There is an obvious 
dissonance between these two objectives. Developing countries erred 
grievously during the Uruguay Round of negotiations, by agreeing to terms 
that placed onerous conditions on them through the WTO agreement. 
Having been sucked into this system, developing countries are now having to 
look for ways to negotiate terms that provide them with some advantages. 
This has not been an easy process. On the face of it, developing countries are 
in an obvious majority in the WTO, and should be able to negotiate better 
deals for themselves. In practice, such an unity of developing countries have 
been almost impossible to forge. Part of this has to do with bilateral pressures 
exercised by the US and EU to break the unity of developing nations. The 
other part also has to do with the policies promoted by ruling classes in 
developing countries themselves, which rely on virtues of the market. 

If we understand this background, it is clear that if talks in the WTO are 
collapsing, it is because the US and EU are finding it more and more difficult 
to push through their interests in the negotiations. Clearly 2006 is very 
different from 1995. After being pushed against the wall, developing coun- 
tries are being forced to negotiate better deals for themselves to salvage 
some degree of legitimacy as they go back to their people. The ruling classes 
of most developing countries had negotiated away large parts of their 
economy when they signed the WTO agreement. Now they are being forced 
to negotiate back some of the lost ground. 

Given such a situation, one need not shed tears if the WTO negotiations 
falter and come to a standstill. India and other developing countries have a 
stake, not in perpetuating the present trading system, but in negotiating a 
system that serves their interests. This is not an easy process, but the growing 
unity of developing nations is a step in the right direction. 
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Euro notes cash in to 
overtake dollar 


By RALPH ATKINS 


The US dollar bill’s standing as the world’s favourite form of cash 
is being usurped by the five-year-old euro. 

The value of euro notes in circulation is this month likely to 
exceed the value of circulating dollar notes, according to calcula- 
tions by the Financial Times. Converted at Wednesday’s exchange 
rates, the euro took the lead in October. 

The figures highlight the remarkable growth in euro notes 
since their launch on January 1 2002, three years after the start of 
Europe’s monetary union, which in January welcomes its 13th 
member - Slovenia, the former Yugoslav republic. 

” After the launch, we expected growth to stabilise - but it has 
continued over five years,” Antti Heinonen, head of the European 
Central Bank’s bank notes directorate, told the Financial Times. 

Although the ECB does not deliberately promote the inter- 
national use of the euro, it has become popular in official foreign 
exchange reserves - even if it is far from challenging the dollar’s 
lead as the most popular reserve currency. 

News that euro notes are challenging the dollar may cheer 
eurozone politicians - even if it partly reflects the currency’s 
strength - but it may have a dark side too. Fast growth in the 
highest denomination notes, especially the 500 euro note, has raised 
suspicions that they are popular among criminals, although the 
ECB plays down this factor. 

By the end of October the $759bn-worth of US dollar notes 
in circulation was only a fraction ahead of the value of euro notes, 
converted at exchange rates at that time. 

But since October the euro has risen strongly against the 
dollar and this month the value of euro notes has risen to more 
than 610bn euros, or in excess of $800bn at the latest exchange 
rates. That level is unlikely to have been beaten by the greenback. 
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Chinese workers grind harder 
while ‘economy’ booms 


By EVA CHENG 


The 2900-delegate National People’s Congress of China (NPC) is a rubber- 
stamp body, not much better than the 2000-member advisory “united 
front” body - the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference 
(CPPCC) - which met concurrently with the NPC. 

However, as more working people have their conditions savagely cut 
or dumped into the scrapheap by the Beijing regime’s pro-capitalist 
policies, more delegates and advisers of the twin peak “representative” 
bodies are airing some of the discontent that is swelling below them. 

For example, NPC deputy Zhou Yuging, who is also vice-chairperson 
of the All-China Federation of Trade Unions (ACFTU), revealed some 
sobering facts about the conditions facing China’s workers: 

According to a 2002 survey, among some first-tier state enterprises 
the average remuneration of the managers was 12 times that of their 
workers, rising to 13.6 times in 2003. 

Poor pay and the need to work overtime were prevalent among 
non-state-owned enterprises, with a China Textile Union survey revealing 
that workers generally have to work 16 hours overtime a week in order to 
take their pay to the basic wage level. 

CPPCC adviser Zhang Oinglin highlighted the serious extent of wages 
in arrears, noting that despite governmental efforts in recent years to make 
defaulting bosses pay up, new wage debt continued to pile up. Zhang 
quoted the example of China State Construction Engineering Corporation, 
a major state-owned firm, saying it incurred new wage debt of 7.3 billion 
yuan in 2004, while paying out 8.6 billion yuan in wages from previous 
years. In 2005, the corporation paid out 7.9 billion yuan in back wages, 
while incurring a wage debt of 5.6 billion yuan. 

Inner Mongolia NPC deputy Yiu Rongging said that the wages paid by 
the “people-run”, 1.e., private, enterprises were often much lower than the 
legally set local minimum wage - as little as 200 yuan a month. China’s 
average urban wage last year was 850 yuan a month. 

Yiu also observed that the income inequality in some resource-rich 
provinces was widened as “local fiefdoms” emerged, backed by the 
“businesspeople wearing red caps”, i.e., claiming to be communists, and 
corrupt state officials. 

CPPCC adviser Sun Jiye, an expert on educational issues, said the crux 
of China’s education problems lies in insufficient funding. To illustrate how 
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unreachable a university degree would be for a rural family, Sun said while 
it costs an average of about 40,000 yuan for a four-year degree while rural 
income per capita last year averaged only 2936 yuan. 

According to the March 1 , education minister Zhou Ji told a briefing 
held by the State Council Information Office in Beijing that “China’s 
current expenditure on education, at 2.79% [of GDP] is not very high.” At 
the NPC, deputy Chang Jianghua from Heilongjiang province noted that 
Chinas education spending was much less than India’s, which is 4% of 
GDP. The world average is 4.2%. 

CPPCC adviser Liu Guangfu told the gathering the shocking figure 
that government officials’ rampant misuse of government-provided 
transport for private purposes was estimated to be costing at least 200 
billion yuan a year. This is about the same amount - 218 billion yuan - that 
China’s central and local governments project to spend on improving 
education in rural areas over the next five years. 

Health care was another hot issue at the twin gatherings, with the 
problem of declining affordability being highlighted. According to a 
People’s Net report during the NPC, health care’s share of government 
spending declined from 6% in the early 1990s to 4.5% in 2004, adding that 
China’s record of equality in access to health care was the fourth worst in 
the world (188th out of 192 countries). 

NPC chairperson Wu Bangguo told the gathering that in the last year, 
his office had received 130,000 letters of complaint from the public. The 
issues most complained about were related to housing demolitions in the 
urban areas, unpaid fees for construction work and unpaid wages for rural- 
to-urban migrants. 

Reporting on the NPC, the March 10 (which is published by the ) 
commented that, “Few inside or outside China doubt that income gaps, 
particularly between rural and urban populations, have become so wide as 
to have become a threat to social stability. Abuse of power by local party 
officials to enrich themselves at the expense of the powerless has exacer- 
bated the political dangers of the wealth divide. Meanwhile, much urban 
investment has been wasted on prestigious official buildings.” 

The criticised Beijing’s rulers for not privatising land ownership, claiming 
this would alleviate rural poverty by allowing peasants to sell the land they 
farm: “But no, a party that allows well-placed heads of state enterprises to 
become billionaires almost overnight and whose officials take land from the 
cultivators for sale for urban property development nevertheless sticks to its 
historical ‘socialist principles’ when it comes to farmers and their land.” In 
reality, while all land in China remains nominally state property, since the 
early 1990s the right to use land has increasingly become tradeable. This 
trade in land use is now a multi-billion-dollar market. 
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Is the Anglo-American empire losing 
the “Great Energy Game”? 
By LARRY CHIN 


In a second successful bid to tap Kazakhstan’s oil, China’s state 
owned CITIC Group has won approval from the Kazakhstani govern- 
ment to buy the Karazhambas oil field (owned by Nations Energy of 
Canada) located near Aqtua on the Caspian Sea. 

The first success came in 2005, when Kazakhstan’s then president, 
Nursultan Nazarbayev, approved of the sale of Petrokazakhstan to 
China National Petroleum (CNOOC) in 2005. 

As revealed in the San Francisco Chronicle report, both China- 
Kazakhstan deals have come at a steep price (that China is willing to pay), 
and over intense and continuous opposition from Washington and western oil 
consortiums. China has agreed to build and finance the proposed 2,000-mile 
pipeline from Kazakhstan to eastern Chinese border. 

While China and Russia continue to “win” in Central Asia, the 
West continues to lose political and economic clout everywhere. 

The George W. Bush administration’s destructive “war on terror- 
ism,” begun with 9/11, has failed to accomplish its central purpose, 
which was to occupy Central Asia and the Middle East, control the 
energy flows and strategic corridors across both regions, while block- 
ing competitive cooperative agreements and energy-related ventures 
by Russia and China. 

The increasing Chinese stake in Kazakhstan, and the successful 
Russian influence over Central Asian energy flows, is a particularly 
bitter defeat for a Bush administration now staring back at years of 
disastrous and blood-soaked failure. 

Access to Kazakh riches was a priority in the 1990s, exemplified by 
the deals (legitimate as well as illegitimate) hatched with the Nazarbayev 
regime, which included bribery by the likes of BP Amoco, ExxonMobil 
and Dick Cheney (who was both the CEO of Halliburton, and a sitting 
member of the Kazakh state oil advisory board). 

The lure of the energy riches of Kazakhstan, and Central Asian 
pipelines, were the focus of many years of corruption and set-up 
leading up to 9/11, and a central goal of 9/11 itself. Beyond small 
victories such as the Baku-Ceyhan pipeline project out of Azerbajian, 
the Bush administration has little to show for their unprecedented 
destruction and tens of thousands of dead. 
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The war has done nothing but create chaos and innumerable no- 
win scenarios, and spawn even more intense anti-Western opposition. 
Seen through the eyes of the West’s own elites, it has been very bad 
for business. China and Russia have been among the main beneficiar- 
ies of the Bush disaster, almost by default. 

China knows, as does the Anglo-American axis, that energy is the 
Key to its own national security, and China’s power elite is willing to 
resort to dramatic measures for every drop of oil and every watt of 
electricity. This includes paying a high price for Central Asian/Caspian 
riches that have turned out, so far, to be a disappointing non-bonanza, 
devoting massive resources to building a Kazakhstan-China pipeline 
that was considered unfeasible, when proposed years ago, and the 
unprecedented damming of the Three Gorges region (one of the 
largest construction projects in history). 

The Chinese economic juggernaut continues to roll. For years, 
Western elites and corporations have been content to ride along with 
globalization’s greatest (and perhaps final) feeding frenzy, while 
simultaneously supporting Washington’s Cold War containment 
policies against China, and the long-term infiltration of China’s 
economy (through the World Trade Organization). The US-China 
relationship is bound to become increasingly antagonistic, as the 
energy supply warfare intensifies, and US political losses mount. 

The new Congress in Washington, led by the neoliberal Democrats, will 
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attempt to restore America’s image with calls for multinational cooperation 
(collusion) and diplomacy (the UN and NATO), and retrieve the clout 
perceived to have been gained by 9/11 (a window in which the rest of the 
world, in shock, would willingly accept Western hegemony), but “squandered” 
with Bush-Cheney’s brutal conquest of Iraq. 

But the self-destruction of the American empire is irreparable. 
Peak Oil and Gas has arrived in earnest, with no rational contingency 
plan from the top Washington, Wall Street elites, or major oil produc- 
ers, and continuing denials of the problem from America’s corporate 
media (as well as China’s). 

Worse, the Bush-Cheney administration is set to escalate the 
violence. The administration is fortifying its inner circle by promoting 
John Negroponte and Zalmay Khalilzad (and bringing in stalwarts 
such as Ted Olson) to even higher positions, “lawyering up” to fight 
investigations of its activities, treating the new Congress, and the 
world, with even more militant contempt, and preparing new military 
attacks for its final two years. 

Where does the Empire go next, to get what it must have? 

The Middle East is increasingly inhospitable to Western interests, 
a literal hell that gets worse with every passing day. Oil is not flowing 
out of a gutted Iraq. Afghanistan, also spinning out of US control, has 
not helped the US energy supply problem (however, Afghanistan  s 
heroin industry, which has blossomed under US occupation — the 
resulting heroin flooding the US — has been a boon to the world 
narco-economy and Wall Street). Saudi Arabia, still the final prize, 
suffers from its own supply questions, simmering unrest, and problems 
regarding Saudi connections to the Bush regime. Securing more Latin 
American energy has proved to be a difficult, particularly as savvy 
political players, such as Hugo Chavez, successfully identify and block 
new attempts at incursion. Iran is still being set up for an attack. 

Resource warfare is intensifying across Africa (Somalia, Nigeria, 
Sudan, Darfur, etc.), evidenced by increasing US military-intelligence 
operations, the escalation of unrest, war and covert operations, and “al- 
Qaeda” presence (the telltale sign of active US covert operations). 

In every target area, the Anglo-American empire enjoys no unfair 
advantage or overarching clout over its geopolitical rivals, and even 
under the rosiest of scenarios, will find it impossible to control 
conditions on the ground. 

Quagmire by quagmire, the American Empire is quickly running 
out of options, even bad ones. 
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Climate change will transform 
the face of Europe 


By MICHAEL MCCARTHY and STEPHEN CASTLE 


Europe, the richest and most fertile continent and the model for the 
modern world, will be devastated by climate change, the European 
Union predicts today. 

The ecosystems that have underpinned all European societies from 
Ancient Greece and Rome to present-day Britain and France, and 
which helped European civilisation gain global pre-eminence, will be 
disabled by remorselessly rising temperatures, EU scientists forecast in 
a remarkable report which is as ominous as it is detailed. 

Much of the continent’s age-old fertility, which gave the world 
the vine and the olive and now produces mountains of grain and 
dairy products, will not survive the climate change forecast for the 
coming century, the scientists say, and its wildlife will be devastated. 

Europe’s modern lifestyles, from summer package tours to winter 
skiing trips, will go the same way, they say, as the Mediterranean 
becomes too hot for holidays and snow and ice disappear from 
mountain ranges such as the Alps - with enormous economic conse- 
quences. The social consequences will also be felt as heat-related 
deaths rise and extreme weather events, such as storms and floods, 
become more violent. 

The report, stark and uncompromising, marks a step change in 
Europe’s own role in pushing for international action to combat 
climate change, as it will be used in a bid to commit the EU to 
ambitious new targets for cutting emissions of greenhouse gases. 

The European Commission wants to hold back the rise in global 
temperatures to 2C above the pre-industrial level (at present, the 
level is 0.6C). To do that, it wants member states to commit to 
cutting back emissions of carbon dioxide, the principal greenhouse 
gas, to 30 per cent below 1990 levels by 2020, as long as other devel- 
oped countries agree to do the same. 

Failing that, the EU would observe a unilateral target of a 20 per 
cent cut. 

The Commission president, José Manuel Barroso, gave US 
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President George Bush a preview of the new policy during a visit to 
the White House. 

The force of today’s report lies in its setting out of the scale of 
the continent-wide threat to Europe’s “ecosystem services”. 

That is a relatively new but powerful concept, which recognises 
essential elements of civilised life - such as food, water, wood and 
fuel - which may generally be taken for granted, are all ultimately 
dependent on the proper functioning of ecosystems in the natural 
world. Historians have recognised that Europe was particularly 
lucky in this respect from the start, compared to Africa or pre- 
Columbian America - and this was a major reason for Europe’s rise 
to global pre-eminence. 

“Climate change will alter the supply of European ecosystem 
services over the next century,” the report says. “While it will result 
in enhancement of some ecosystem services, a large portion will be 
adversely impacted because of drought, reduced soil fertility, fire, 
and other climate change-driven factors. 

“Europe can expect a decline in arable land, a decline in Mediter- 
ranean forest areas, a decline in the terrestrial carbon sink and soil 
fertility, and an increase in the number of basins with water scarcity. 
It will increase the loss of biodiversity.” 

The report predicts there will be some European “winners” from 
climate change, at least initially. In the north of the continent, 
agricultural yields will increase with a lengthened growing season 
and a longer frost-free period. Tourism may become more popular 
on the beaches of the North Sea and the Baltic as the Mediterranean 
becomes too hot, and deaths and diseases related to winter cold will 
fall. 

But the negative effects will far outweigh the advantages. Take tourism. 
The report says “the zone with excellent weather conditions, currently 
located around the Mediterranean (in particular for beach tourism) will 
shift towards the north”. And it spells out the consequences. 

“The annual migration of northern Europeans to the countries of 
the Mediterranean in search of the traditional summer ‘sun, sand 
and sea’ holiday is the single largest flow of tourists across the globe, 
accounting for one-sixth of all tourist trips in 2000. This large group 
of tourists, totalling about 100 million per annum, spends an esti- 
mated 100bn euros (£67bn) per year. Any climate-induced change in 
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these flows of tourists and money would have very large implications 
for the destinations involved.” 

While they are losing their tourists, the countries of the Med may 
also be losing their agriculture. Crop yields may drop sharply as 
drought conditions, exacerbated by more frequent forest fires, make 
farming ever more difficult. And that is not the only threat to 
Europe’s food supplies. Some stocks of coldwater fish in areas such 
as the North Sea will move northwards as the water warms. 

There are many more direct threats, the report says. The cost of 
taking action to cope with sea-level rise will run into billions of 
euros. Furthermore, “for the coming decades, it is predicted the 
magnitude and frequency of extreme weather events will increase, 
and floods will likely be more frequent and severe in many areas 
across Europe.” 

The number of people affected by severe flooding in the Upper 
Danube area is projected to increase by 242,000 in a more extreme 
3C temperature rise scenario, and by 135,000 in the case of a 2.2C 
rise. The total cost of damage would rise from —47.5bn to -66bn in 
the event of a 3C increase. 

Although fewer people would die of cold in the north, that would 
be more than offset by increased mortality in the south. Under the 
more extreme scenario of a 3C increase in 2071-2100 relative to 
1961-1990, there would be 86,000 additional deaths. 
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World is running out of 
water, says UN adviser 


By RANDEEP RAMESH 


The world is running out of water and needs a radical plan to tackle 
shortages that threaten the ability of humanity to feed itself, according 
to Jeffrey Sachs, director of the UN’s Millennium Project. 

Professor Sachs, who is credited with sparking pop star Bono’s 
crusade for African development, told an environment conference in 
Delhi that the world simply had “no more rivers to take water from.” 

The breadbaskets of India and China were facing severe 
water shortages and neither Asian giant could use the same strate- 
gies for increasing food production that has fed millions in the last 
few decades. 

”In 2050 we will have 9 billion people and average income will 
be four times what it is today. India and China have been able to 
feed their populations because they use water in an unsustainable 
way. That is no longer possible,” he said. 

Since Asia’s green revolution, which began in the 1960s and saw 
a transformation of agricultural production, the amount of land 
under irrigation has tripled. However, many parts of the continent 
have reached the limits of their water supplies. “The Ganges [in 
India] and the Yellow river [in China] no longer flow. There is so 
much silting up and water extraction upstream they are pretty 
stagnant,” said Prof Sachs. 

The US academic said that the mechanisms of shrinking water 
resources are not well understood. “We need to do for water what 
we did for climate change. How do we recharge aquifers? What 
about ground water use? There’s no policy anywhere in place at 
the moment.” 

The US academic said that the rise of Asia was altering the 
world’s resources in an unprecedented way - for the first time 
humans were shaping the environment rather than nature. 

”China is on course to be the biggest emitter of carbon dioxide 
by 2010 in the world. India is building eight 4,000MW power plants 
- are they ready for carbon capture? I don’t think so.” 
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A turning point in the 
anti-war movement? 


By BARRY SHEPPARD 


The January 27 demonstration in Washington DC was the largest 
anti-war protest in the US since September 2005. 

In 2005, one reason for the size of the September action was that 
it was not an election year. In 2006, there were only scattered demon- 
strations despite anti-war sentiment burgeoning in the US popula- 
tion, because the eyes of the anti-war activists and the general 
population were on the congressional elections. 

The hope was that the victory of the Democrats in taking over 
Congress would mean meaningful steps taken to end the war. One 
aspect of the recent demonstration was that participants wanted to 
pressure the Democrats. 

But there was another aspect, evident in reports and interviews 
with many marchers. That was growing anger that the Democrats are 
doing nothing substantial to oppose the war. Right after the Novem- 
ber 2006 elections, the top Democratic Party leaders - including 
Nancy Pelosi, the new speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
Senator Hillary Clinton - made clear they would continue to vote for 
US President George Bush’s war budget. It was downhill from there 
after the new Congress was sworn in. 

The best that Democratic Senator Ted Kennedy - the most 
“liberal” senator - could do was try to introduce a motion that the 
number of troops in Iraq be capped at the January level. Even a very 
mild motion respectfully disagreeing with Bush’s “surge” has been 
bogged down in the Senate. Some mealy-mouthed motion may still 
be passed, but it will fall far short of what the majority of US people 
want - for the war to end and the troops be brought home before 
more are killed and maimed. 

Of course, the marchers were also furious at Bush and the Repub- 
licans. Vice-President Dick Cheney on national television openly 
stated it didn’t matter what Congress did, the administration was 
going full steam ahead with expanding the war. Bush wasn’t so blunt 
as Cheney, but also made the same point. This was like spitting in the 
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face of the people. The 
imperial arrogance of 
this administration is 
almost breathtaking. 

Some of the small 
minority of Demo- 
cratic representatives 
in the lower house 
who oppose the war 
spoke at the demon- 
stration, however not 
a single Senator or 
any of the Democratic 
leaders came. 

On the other hand, 
Hillary Clinton did 
address members of a | 
Zionist organisation a Anti-war demo in Washington, January 27 
few days after the 
demonstration, forcefully promising that she would do everything 
she could to “stop Iran”, including using the military. 

Another aspect of the demonstration was the increasing visibility 
of soldiers opposing the war, both in the march and on the speakers’ 
platform. Soldiers are organising. One group was Iraq Veterans 
Against the War. The reported, “Tassi McKee, from Bastrop, La., 
who said she was a staff sergeant in the Air Force, was among a small 
contingent of about 20 active-duty service members who turned out 
& She said that it was not illegal for active-duty members to attend 
protests but that it was strongly discouraged. 

“Veterans were more numerous among the crowd. 

“Dressed in the olive green, military-issued flight jacket he said 
he wore during the invasion of Iraq while serving as a Marine 
sergeant, Jack Teller, said he joined the caravan from Greenville, 
N.C., because he felt it was his duty. 

‘“°T don’t like wearing the jacket because it reminds me that I 
participated in an immoral and illegal war, said Mr. Teller, who had 
‘Iraq Veterans Against the War’ stenciled on the back of his jacket. 
But it’s important to make a political statement.’ 

“Fernando Braga, a 24-year-old Bronx native who is a member of 
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the Army National Guard, said that he was skeptical of the war 
before it started. Mr. Braga said his views hardened into opposition 
while he served in Iraq from March 2004 through January 2005. 

‘’My own commander told us when we arrived that if we thought 
we were there for any reason other than oil then we had another 
think coming, he said. ‘I realized that even commanding officers 
were against it but following orders.” 

One of the most forceful speeches at the January 27 protest was 
given by Navy Seaman Jonathan Hutto, who is one of the organisers 
of the Appeal for Redress, an anti-war petition signed by more than 
1200 active duty soldiers. 

Other contingents and speakers were from Gold Star Mothers, 
who have lost sons and daughters in the war, and Military Families 
Speak Out. 

On February 5, the court-martial of Lieutenant Ehren Watada 
began. He is the first commissioned officer to refuse to redeploy to 
Iraq. Truthout.org reported on February 7: “In a stunning defeat for 
military prosecutors, Lt. Col. John Head, the military judge presiding 
over Watada’s court-martial, said he had no choice but to declare a 
mistrial because military prosecutors and Watada’s defense attorney 
could not reach an agreement regarding the characterization of a 
stipulation agreement Watada signed before the start of his court- 
martial. The judge characterized the stipulation agreement as an 
admission of guilt by Watada for ‘missing movement’ and making 
statements against the Iraq war.” 

Watada originally joined the army after 9/11. He became disillu- 
sioned with the war and came to the conclusion that it was illegal and 
immoral. He was charged with missing a deployment to Iraq, and 
with “conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman” for publicly 
speaking out against the war and explaining his reasons for refusing 
to go to Iraq. 

“From what I understand”, Watada said at a January public 
forum, “that under military law those in the military are allowed to 
refuse - in fact have the right and duty to refuse unlawful orders.” 

He bases his refusal to follow orders to deploy on the fact that the 
war is illegal under US and international law. The judge in his court 
martial, Lieutenant Colonel John Head, ruled out Watada raising the 
issue of the war’s illegality in his defence. Watada has said he will 
fight against this ruling, which makes a mockery of the trial. 
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The charge of “conduct unbecoming” - it sounds like something 
out of the 19th century! - was based on Watada’s statements that the 
Bush administration falsely used the 9/11 attack to justify the war. 
That Bush, Cheney and the whole bunch lied is common knowledge 
around the world. But Bush is “commander in chief” of the military, 
so to tell the truth about him is “conduct unbecoming”. 

This attack on soldiers’ right to free speech was been com- 
pounded by statements by the brass that to criticise the “commander 
in chief” “undermines the morale” of the armed forces. It is a small 
logical step to charge that anyone who criticises Bush and the war 
“undermines the morale” of the military. 

Watada faces two years in military jail for refusing to deploy, and 
another two years for publicly criticising Bush. His case has become 
a cause celebre for the anti-war movement. His father spoke at the 
Washington demonstration, and his mother at the San Francisco one. 

That soldiers and their families are increasingly speaking out and 
organising can only increase anti-war sentiment and organisation. 
There is reasonable optimism that January 27 will mark a turning 
point in organising against the war, and can overcome the crisis of 
leadership in the movement. It can also be hoped that the revival of 
the movement in the US will give an impetus to anti-war action 
worldwide, including in New Zealand. 
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Can the US union movement 
be won to anti-imperialism? 


by BILL FLETCHER 


There is not a clear answer to this question. There are good reasons 
to believe that segments of the working class, including parts of its 
organized section, can, in the short run, be won to a variant of anti- 
imperialist politics. In the long term, however, anti-imperialism will 
need to become the dominant view within the U.S. working class if 
any form of progressive, transformative politics, such as socialism, is 
to become hegemonic. The Uruguayan writer Eduardo Galeano 
made the observation that in order for the global South to achieve 
the level of development that the global North has achieved, there 
would need to be ten more planets in the solar system. This is a 
dramatic illustration of the skewed manner in which resources are 
distributed and used internationally. 

The imbalance in resources and wealth, a direct result of imperi- 
alism, is not referenced here in order to make a moral appeal. Nor 
is this an advertisement for the poor starving masses and the charity 
they need. Rather, in order for the U.S. working class to advance, 
and specifically in order for the trade union movement to transform 
itself, an appreciation of this imbalance must become part of the 
new politics it embraces, for these facts point to what for many 
people is an unsettling proposition, namely the need for global 
wealth redistribution. 

In order to defeat right-wing populism within the working class 
and other sectors of U.S. society, a multipronged assault will have to 
be mounted against points of division. Cracking the white racial 
bloc and cracking imperial consciousness will be key to that assault. 
To the extent that segments of the U.S. working class see themselves 
as victims of the rest of the world, rather than both pawns and 
victims in an imperialist game, right-wing populism can be counted 
on to gain strength. 

In this context, the struggle for reparations -both domestically 
for African Americans and internationally for Africans -has an 
objectively anti-imperialist character. The demand for reparations 
begins the discussion about global (and domestic) wealth redistri- 
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bution. This is not a demand that white people, or in the interna- 
tional context, citizens of the global North, give up their tooth- 
brushes and cars. It is a demand, however, that will necessitate 
changing the manner in which we live our lives in the global North. 
It is a demand that will need to be directed at governments, multi- 
national corporations, banks, and the real estate industry for com- 
pensation for past atrocities and, in more general terms, reconstruc- 
tion assistance to place peoples ripped out of history back onto a 
path of self-determined development. 

Again, this is not charity. It is compensation for crimes committed. 
It is also a recognition that the global North generally, and the people 
of the United States in particular, cannot be trusted as long as they turn 
a blind eye to the wealth (and people) stolen from the rest of the 
world. This may sound moralistic, but it can be put in other terms that 
are more self-interested: there will be no security for anyone as long as 
wealth, resources, and power are distributed so unjustly. 

Thus, within the organized section of the working class, the 
struggle for reparations and global wealth redistribution should 
move from a demand of well-intentioned leftists to becoming a 
political demand of the movement. Such a demand can take many 
forms, one being the struggle for a democratic foreign policy. 

In light of the Bush administration’s codification of the “New 
World Order” through the release of the new National Security 
Strategy of the United States of America in the fall of 2002, the 
entire pretense of a peaceful, humane, and harmless U.S. foreign 
policy has been stripped away. The new doctrine proclaims for all 
the world to hear and see, that the United States heads the global 
capitalist empire; that no other power shall be allowed to contend 
with U.S. military might; and that the United States reserves the 
“right” to take preemptive military action against any nation or 
force that it deems to be a threat to its interests. 

While the United States has historically engaged in much of 
what the new doctrine advocates, what is different is the blatant 
nature of the proclamation. What is also different is the flagrant 
disregard of the opinions and actions of the key imperialist allies of 
the United States, with a case in point being the heated interna- 
tional debate surrounding Iraq. While the Bush administration has 
succeeded like few before it in isolating the United States interna- 
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tionally, what is striking is the arrogant denial of the importance of 
this isolation. 

Developing anti-imperialism as a mass current within the 
working class, therefore, involves a fight for a democratic U.S. 
foreign policy. Of course, as long as the United States remains an 
imperialist power, there will always be objective limits to its ability 
to have a democratic foreign policy. Nevertheless, it is the fight that 
is critical in changing the consciousness of the U.S. working class, 
with regard to the role of the United States on the world stage. 
Such a struggle could include demands for reparations/reconstruc- 
tion assistance, massive assistance to the Global AIDS Fund, 
renunciation of the National Security Strategy of the United States 
of America, withdrawal of military assistance from dictatorial 
regimes, removal of agricultural subsidies from U.S. agribusinesses, 
full repayment of dues to the United Nations, replacement of the 
World Trade Organization (WTO) with a democratic, multilateral 
trade institution, and the list could go on and on. In sum, this is a 
fight for altering the role of the United States within the interna- 
tional arena. 

There is an additional side to the fight for a democratic foreign 
policy. For the working class to engage in this struggle represents a 
strike against the dependence on either of the two established capital- 
ist parties. Such a struggle brings to the fore the notion of an independ- 
ent working-class view of the world rather than tailing after whoever 
happens to be the “best” Democrat. Trade union policy during the 
Clinton era demonstrated the bankruptcy of failing to have an inde- 
pendent stand. Even when there were disagreements with Clinton 
regarding foreign policy (or domestic policy, such as with welfare 
reform), there was a deep fear of establishing independent terrain. This 
made it exceedingly difficult for the union movement to conduct a 
consistent struggle against Clinton’s pro-globalization policies (with 
the exception of the WTO demonstrations). 

Another challenge to the U.S. working class is that of protection- 
ism. Protectionism can sometimes appear to be anticorporate, if not 
anti-imperialist, but it is actually neither. While it is the case that the 
working class is justified in its anger at the loss of jobs, rather than a 
protectionist response, there must be a response that strikes at 
capital and supports workers overseas. As Jesse Jackson so elo- 
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quently demanded during his 1988 run for the presidency, there 
must be accountability - which could be described equally as a form 
of repair/reparations - on the part of capital when it vacates a 
neighborhood, community, city, or state. 

This matter goes to another issue which extends beyond the 
scope of this paper. With the loss of many value-producing jobs 
either due to technological changes or moving offshore, the produc- 
tivity gains by corporations must be shared. We cannot assume that 
there will be a return of such high-paying jobs in the future, thus, to 
borrow from the late Tony Mazzocchi, founder of the Labor Party 
(of the United States), there will need to be a redefinition of work. 
There will additionally need to be a massive unionization effort of 
existing jobs to transform them from low-wage to higher-wage 
employment. 

A second response to the specific matter of the shifting of jobs 
overseas is true international labor solidarity. The growth of left-led 
trade union movements in places such as South Africa, Nigeria, Brazil, 
and South Korea has represented a major development in the fight for 
global justice. Not only has this meant an improvement in the living 
standards of the workers, but it also has made it far more complicated 
for the capitalists to place workers in what has come to be known as a 
race to the bottom. The US trade union leadership under John 
Sweeney has brought about considerable improvements in the interna- 
tional arena with regard to labor solidarity, but even here it is inconsist- 
ent, with remnants of Cold War trade unionism continuing to sneak 
through. The choice, for organized labor in the United States, seems all 
too often to be one between the desire for respectability in bourgeois 
circles with the accompanying fantasy of a return to the “good old 
days” of the New Deal’s social contract, versus solidarity with genuine 
foreign labor and other social movements. 

One final arena which is implicit in the above is opposition to US. 
wars of adventure. While it is conceivable that a scenario at some point 
might reemerge that is analogous to the Second World War, there is 
nothing like that on the horizon. Instead, and in line with the new 
national security doctrine, we are now witnessing the further 
militarization of the United States, justified, in the most cynical man- 
ner, by alleged concerns about human rights, terrorism, and so-called 
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rogue states. Liberal and progressive forces are constantly placed on 
the defensive when the political right demands that actions be taken 
against this or that state. Instead, we must “flip the script,” so to speak, 
and ask the difficult questions as to the objectives of U.S. policy and 
military actions. In order to do this, particularly in the post-September 
11 environment, fear must be directly addressed. As long as fear of 
alleged and real threats dominates the national discourse, anti-imperi- 
alism will be suppressed. 

The fear that most people experience today is the uncertainty of 
further terrorist attacks. This fear has been played upon by the 
Bush administration and the political right in order to increase 
militarization and domestic repression, and to discourage any 
popular examination of the deteriorating U.S. (and global) 
economy. This can and will be broken to the extent to which people 
come to understand the political nature of the terrorists (both 
clerical fascists and state terrorists), as well as the actions of the 
United States which have laid the basis for the sympathy that many 
of these terrorists receive. 

The challenge to the U.S. working class and to organized labor 
cannot be addressed without some formal left presence. The emer- 
gence of anti-imperialism as a current, rather than a set of politics 
elaborated by a few individuals, will take engaging in various political 
struggles, both within the trade union movement and more broadly. 

The movement against U.S. aggression in Iraq is precisely the sort 
of mass social phenomenon which can lay the foundation for an anti- 
imperialist movement. Even here, though, this will fail unless there is a 
more organized left presence to tie the various strands together. 

Discussion of the reconstitution of such a left goes beyond the 
scope of this paper. Suffice it to say, though, that the development 
of genuine anti-imperialism is actually tied to a vision of a different 
world. Anti-imperialism in its best sense is not solely a reaction 
against the atrocities of the global North, but the suggestion that 
the world can and should operate on a fundamentally different 
basis. Creating and articulating such a vision should be the task of a 
genuine left. In the absence of such a left and a new vision, we find 
ourselves facing and fighting endless resistance battles with little 
hope of final victory. 
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NZ: The imperialist enemy at home 


by ANNA POTTS 


The recent revelations that NZ 
Super funds have been invested 
in US companies involved in the 
production of nuclear weapons 
has provoked widespread 
outrage. For Marxists it provides 
another opportunity to work with 
others, and target imperialism’s a — 
weak points, the so called ‘cracks [= 

in the empire’, from an angle 
specific to our location. 

When in 2003 people across 
the world took to the streets in 
protest at coming invasion of ; = 
Iraq, the message in Wellington ; ala 
and Auckland was similar to that — 
heard all around the world. It may be something of a cliche to say that 
the strength of the anti-war movement was in the diverse range of 
people it brought together, but it is no less true for that. 

But without dismissing the strengths of these movements, or their 
importance, Marxists in Aotearoa inevitably find themselves in a very 
different position to those involved in building similar movements in 
other countries. 

This is not only influenced by the nature of the New Zealand left, 
but in the policies and actions we are reacting to. For example, whilst 
New Zealand did offer support for the invasion of Iraq, it was less 
obvious and less direct than that given by other countries — consisting 
of the deployment of (armed) engineers, as well as keeping its frigate 
and Orion in the gulf to escort US supplies and aiding the US ‘military 
intelligence’ network through the Waihopai spy base. Recent New 
Zealand military and police deployments to, for example, Tonga and 
the Solomon Islands are portrayed as peace keepers, there to help the 
ordinary people of those countries — and this line is often believed. 

The numbers of American troops deployed to Iraq, and the casu- 
alty rate amongst them, has been a key factor in recently turning 
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public opinion against the continued occupation. Whilst this increasing 
opposition is of course having worldwide effects, the effect in Aotearoa 
is inevitably smaller and less dramatic. 

The investment in nuclear weapons manufacture is, in comparison, 
a smaller and less obvious cause to build public opposition around, but 
nevertheless has that potential. 

The Green Party report into the matter, entitled Betting the Bank on 
the Bomb, used as a baseline the ethical investment choices of the 
Norway Pension Fund. It found that NZ Super had invested in twelve 
companies blacklisted by the Norwegian scheme for reasons including 
environmental destruction and violations of human rights and labour 
rights, as well as the manufacture of nuclear weapons and cluster bombs. 

The report concludes that “investment principles can be effectively 
be guided by ethical principles as well as financial, shown by the 
Norway Pension Fund’s continued high performance”. But this issue is 
about much more than investment choices. There is no denying that 
public support for the nuclear free policy is huge in Aotearoa — as then 
National Party leader Don Brash realised it when public opposition 
forced him to retract his pledge that if he was in power the nuclear free 
policy would be “gone by lunchtime”. But this sentiment can be 
expanded beyond an almost-instinctive support for the nuclear free 
policy, and used to focus opposition to war and imperialism in general. 

At the same time, it allows us to point out the limitations of relying 
on a government policy to uphold the nuclear free principle — or any 
other. The hypocrisy shown in officially opposing nuclear weapons but in 
practice carrying out supportive actions such as this can be linked to the 
hypocrisy in claiming not to support the invasion of Iraq but in fact 
aiding the US military in carrying it out and maintaining the occupation. 

Finally, the report ties war and imperialism firmly to financial 
concerns. Although it may be possible to run a financially successful 
fund which does not invest in the types of activities listed above (the 
concept of ‘ethical investment’ being something of a misnomer) it is 
clear that — as always — any kind of ethical principles have been 
sacrificed in the drive for profit, a fact that can be linked to the finan- 
cial motives behind war and imperialism in general. In short: as 
Marxists we need to tap into the issues which are causing concern, but 
emphasise that they are not isolated issues solvable by thereselves but 
tie into the whole structure of imperialism. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Mission Rejected: U.S. soldiers who say no to Iraq 
By Peter Laufer: Chelsea Green Publishing, $29.99. 


Review by GRANT BROOKES 


If anyone wants to know, years down 
the track, how the US military col- 
lapse in Iraq began, they could go 
and read this book. 

The full title of the book — Mis- 
sion Rejected: US Soldiers Who Say 
No to Iraq — explains clearly enough 
what it’s about. It consists of inter- 
views with American soldiers who 
have spoken out against the war, and 
with their civilian supporters, inter- 
spersed with facts and personal ob- 
servations by the author, former 
NBC News reporter Peter Laufer. 

Although it’s new on the shelves 
of New Zealand bookshops, Mission 
Rejected is now more than a year old. 
It rolled off the press with “April 2006” 
stamped in the front, while the writ- 
ing itself was finished by February. 

It shows how rapidly an anti-war 
movement is growing inside the US 
military that things have moved on 
a lot since then. 

The book, for instance, carries 
stories of US soldiers who have gone 
AWOL from their units, fled to 
Canada and applied for refugee sta- 
tus there. In the last year, the number 
of these US asylum-seekers in 
Canada has tripled. 

Many of the soldiers in the book try 
to estimate, from their own experience, 
how widespread anti-war feeling is in- 
side the military. Weeks after it went to 
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the printers, a survey of 944 troops in 
Iraq was conducted by the Zogby poll- 
ing company. The poll found that an 
overwhelming 72 percent of military 
personnel in Iraq wanted all troops 
pulled out within a year. 

At the time, the poll was widely 
criticised as flawed by establishment 
commentators. But at the end of 
December, an official Military Times 
poll also found strong opposition to 
the war among serving personnel. 

Even though the respondents 
were “older, higher in rank and more 
career-oriented” than the average 
soldier, the poll found just 35 percent 
approved of the way the president is 
handling the war (down from 63 per- 
cent in 2004). 59 percent felt that the 
US had been wrong to go to war in 
the first place. 

Mission Rejected carries inter- 
views with a number of soldiers who 
disobeyed orders to ship out to Iraq. 
Then in November 2006, lieutenant 
Ehren Watada became the first US 
officer to face a court-martial for re- 
fusing to go. 

“This is a war not out of self- 
defense,” Watada had declared, “but 
by choice, for profit and imperialis- 
tic domination.” Addressing the Vet- 
erans For Peace National Conven- 
tion, he said, “Today, I speak with you 
about a radical idea. 


“The idea is this: that to stop an 
illegal and unjust war, the soldiers 
can choose to stop fighting it.” 

In February of this year, the rip- 
ples of revolt spread even further up 
the chain of command. The Times 
newspaper in London reported that 
“four or five” US generals have 
threatened to resign if George Bush 
attacks Iran. Resignations at this 
level would be unprecedented in US 
military history. 

But it’s down the ranks that the 
real anti-war movement is building. 
Last October, a petition to Congress 
was launched by Jonathon Hutto, a 
Navy seaman aboard the aircraft car- 
rier USS Theodore Roosevelt, and 
Marine Corps sergeant and Iraq vet- 
eran Liam Madden. 

Their “Appeal for Redress” de- 
clares, “Staying in Iraq will not work 
and is not worth the price. It is time 
for US troops to come home.” As 
Unity goes to press it’s been signed 
by 1,720 serving personnel, with 
more signatures arriving daily. 

Hutto and Madden’s aim is to 
connect political opposition to the 
war with wider grievances. “In the 
long term,” says Hutto, “we hope to 
build an actual active duty service 
member organisation that can poten- 
tially serve as an advocacy arm on 
behalf of active duty members of the 
military, especially the enlisted.” 
Workers outside the military would 
recognise this as a trade union. 

Set up in 2004, Iraq Veterans 
Against the War is one of the main 
organisations featured in Mission 
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Rejected. Since the book was pub- 
lished, IVAW has shifted from organ- 
ising returning veterans into the anti- 
war movement to reaching out to 
active duty troops as well, using the 
Appeal for Redress. 

A final indicator of the rapidly 
growing anti-war movement came 
on January 27 this year, when around 
500,000 people joined a huge anti- 
war march in Washington. For the 
first time, the march included a no- 
ticeable contingent of serving mili- 
tary personnel. 


It’s hard to do justice to Mission 
Rejected in a review by summaris- 
ing it. That’s because the power of 
the book — and it is a powerful read 
— lies in the detail of each soldier’s 
experience. 
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As the opening paragraph of the 
Foreword puts it, “This book allows 
us to hear from men and women who 
speak with a different kind of author- 
ity than the sort that ordered them 
into Iraq. The voices of these young 
Americans — former soldiers who 
have opted out of war — draw their 
power from wrenching honesty 
about firsthand experiences.” 

Although the men and women in 
the book — as in any mass movement 
— represent a wide range of political 
opinion, common themes run 
through many contributions. One is 
the reason why young Americans 
join the military and end up in Iraq 
in the first place. 

Ryan Johnson enlisted the Army 
in November 2003, and was due to 
ship out to the Middle East in Janu- 
ary, 2005. “The soldiers that are go- 
ing to Iraq,” he says, “most of them 
aren’t patriotic. They aren’t going to 
Iraq because our flag has red, white 
and blue on it.” They’re like him. 
“When I joined,” says Ryan, “I joined 
because I was poor.” 

US Army specialist Darrell 
Anderson tells the same story. “I 
needed health care, money to go to 
college, and I needed to take care of 
my daughter. The military was the 
only way I could do it.” 

Today, there’s no draft in 
America. The 21st century military 
is a “volunteer” force. But Michelle 
Robidoux of the Canadian War Re- 
sisters Support Campaign points out 
in the book that young Americans 
are compelled to sign up because of 


an “economic draft”, a “poverty 
draft”. Combined with “stop loss” 
programmes (compulsory extensions 
to the term of service that a person 
originally signed up for), the effect 
is little different from the draft. 

Another recurring theme in the 
interviews is lying recruiters. Private 
first class Joshua Key was offered a 
“non-deployable duty station” by an 
Army recruiter if he relinquished his 
claim for a signing-on bonus. 

“When I got to Fort Carson,” says 
Joshua, “they put me in a rapid de- 
ployment unit. I said to my lieuten- 
ant, ‘Sir, I’ve been lied to ever since I 
got in the Army’. That’s when I was 
told, ‘Shut the hell up. You’re going 
to learn the Army way.” 

Recruiters have a relatively privi- 
leged position in the military. They 
stay home from the war, get higher 
pay than most regular soldiers and 
have a lavish expense account. Un- 
der pressure to meet recruitment tar- 
gets for an increasingly unpopular 
war, they’ve been caught coaching 
young people on how to cheat drug 
tests, falsifying high school diplomas 
to meet the minimum qualifications 
for enlistment, making criminal 
records “disappear” and even mak- 
ing threats to arrest people who don’t 
sign the enlistment papers. 

Sadly, many of the men and 
women in Mission Rejected also talk 
about their experiences of Post-Trau- 
matic Stress Disorder. Charlie 
Anderson came back from a tour in 
Iraq with a Marine infantry battal- 
ion in May, 2003. “I thought, Thank 
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God, I had gotten home, back to my 
family, and things were going to be 
okay. Except I couldn’t sleep through 
the night. I would break down cry- 
ing for no reason. I would fly off in 
fits of rage over things that were to- 
tally trivial, like who left the bath- 
room door open. Something was 
wrong with me.” A study commis- 
sioned by the Army in 2004 esti- 
mated that one soldier in six return- 
ing from Iraq had PTSD. 

The experience of poverty and 
war is leading a growing number of 
soldiers to radical conclusions. 

As a child, Charlie Anderson 
watched GI Joe cartoons on TV and 
felt that America’s soldiers were he- 
roic. Now, he says, “I’m a veteran of 
Operation Iraqi Plunder. I think it’s 
important to tell it like it is. I refuse 
to call it Operation Iraqi Freedom. 
There was no freedom over there. It 
was not a war to liberate Iraq. It was 
a war to make it safe for US busi- 
ness interests. It was a war of aggres- 
sion and occupation.” 

Some of the troops in the book 
go as far as expressing support for 
the Iraqi resistance. Joshua Key be- 
gan questioning the official line while 
still in Iraq. “I’m thinking, What the 
hell? That’s not a terrorist. That’s the 
man’s home we killed. That’s his son, 
that’s the father, that’s the mother, 
that’s the sister. Houses are de- 
stroyed. Husbands are detained and 
wives don’t even know where they’re 
at. I mean, them are pissed off peo- 
ple, and they have a reason to be 
pissed off.” 


“If someone did this to my 
street,” says Darrell Anderson, “I 
would pick up a weapon and fight. I 
can’t kill these people. They’re not 
terrorists.” 


Another topic that comes up time 
and again throughout Mission Re- 
jected is the war in Vietnam. The GI 
anti-war movement of the late six- 
ties and early seventies began just 
like the current resistance to the Iraq 
war. It grew to huge proportions. 

In 1966, three soldiers refused 
orders to ship out to Vietnam. Many 
others followed. The growing civil- 
ian anti-war movement took up their 
cause, and in 1968 active duty per- 
sonnel joined a huge anti-war dem- 
onstration in San Francisco — in uni- 
form, defying military regulations. 

It was the Tet offensive of that 
same year, when National Liberation 
Front guerillas overran the capital, 
Saigon, which shattered the illusion 
that US military victory was around 
the corner. GIs now knew they faced 
a strong enemy and probable casu- 
alties. 

Desertion rates mushroomed. 
From July 1966 to December 1973, 
a total of 503,926 Gls left their posts 
without permission. 60,000 young 
Americans fled to Canada to escape 
the draft. 

Troops over in Vietnam began 
the practice of “talking it out”. When 
an order arrived to embark on a dan- 
gerous mission, soldiers would hold 
a meeting, debate the ins and outs of 
it, and vote on whether or not to ac- 
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cept the order. 

In mid-1969, an entire company 
of the 196th Light Infantry Brigade 
sat down on the battlefield. Later 
that year, a rifle company from the 
famed Ist Air Cavalry Division flatly 
refused — on CBS TV - to advance 
down a dangerous trail. In the fol- 
lowing 12 months the 1st Air Cav- 
alry notched up 35 combat refusals. 

Officers who didn’t get the mes- 
sage, and insisted on obedience to or- 
ders, became the target of “fragging”. 
Between 1969 (when the Army 
started collecting official figures on it) 
and 1971, 730 officers and NCOs faced 
assassination attempts by their own 
troops. The weapon of choice was the 
fragmentation grenade. 

In an article published in the 
Armed Forces Journal (June 7, 1971), 
Marine colonel Robert D. Hein] Jr., 
a veteran combat commander with 
over 27 years service, wrote: “By 
every conceivable indicator, our 
army that remains in Vietnam is in a 
state approaching collapse, with in- 
dividual units avoiding or having re- 
fused combat, murdering their offic- 
ers and non-commissioned officers, 
drug-ridden, and dispirited where 
not near mutinous.” 

In 1971-2, the rebellion spread to 
the Navy, with mutinies or riots 
aboard the aircraft carriers USS 
Coral Sea, Constellation and 
Kittyhawk and the supply ship USS 
Hassayampa. The destroyer USS 
Anderson, and carriers Forrestal and 
Ranger, were sabotaged by their 
crew and put out of action. 


Defeat in Vietnam shook Ameri- 
ca’s ruling class to its foundations. The 
political crisis it unleashed brought 
down a president — Richard Nixon. It 
also gave rise to “Vietnam syndrome”. 
After 1973, there was no military in- 
tervention by US ground troops any- 
where for a decade. It was nearly two 
decades before another major deploy- 
ment — the first Iraq invasion, Opera- 
tion Desert Storm — was attempted. 
Space was opened up for liberation 
struggles around the world. Revolu- 
tionary movements from Iran to Nica- 
ragua swept to power as the US Army 
stood on the sidelines. 

The anti-war movement inside 
the US military today cannot be 
compared to the GI movement in 
Vietnam at its height. 

For one thing, the soldiers in Mis- 
sion Rejected are more often turn- 
ing their guns on themselves. In De- 
cember 2004, Army specialist Mar- 
quise Roberts got his cousin to shoot 
him in the leg while he was back from 
Iraq on leave. Ryan Johnson tells of 
a friend who “asked me to break his 
legs so that he didn’t have to go to 
Iraq, because his mother’s dying of 
cancer, and he’s over there”. 

Joshua Key says, “I don’t know 
how many times I was in a firefight 
and I tried to throw myself in front 
of a shot, just to get wounded, just to 
go home. 

“It'd be funny because I’d see my 
friends doing it as well.” 

But unmentioned in the book, a 
transport platoon from the Army 
Reserve 343rd Quartermaster Com- 
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pany did mutiny after being ordered 
to deliver aviation fuel to a hostile 
area without an escort. Also 
unmentioned are the two US soldiers 
so far charged with killing four of 
their officers in Kuwait and Iraq. 

The difference between the GI 
movements in Vietnam and Iraq is 
down to two factors. 

First, there is not yet the kind of 
social ferment back home that there 
was in the late sixties — though the 
political collapse of the Bush regime 
is now accelerating, and the move- 
ment on the streets has recovered 
from the disaster of 2004, when anti- 
war leaders threw their energy into 
the election campaign of Democratic 
Party presidential hopeful John Kerry. 

(If there’s one weakness in Mis- 
sion Rejected, it’s that it does not 
rate the mass anti-war movement in 
America — though the few mentions 
the protest movement does get show 
how important it is in boosting anti- 
war sentiment in the military. Kelly 
Dougherty was preparing to deploy 
to the Gulf in February 2003, when 
huge protests erupted around the 
world. “I definitely would have been 
at the protests,” she says, “had I not 
been at the Army base training for 
war.”) 

And second, the combat strength 
of the Iraqi resistance has yet not 
been demonstrated as dramatically 
as it was by the Tet Offensive of 1968. 
This last point is significant. 

Kelly Dougherty, attached to the 
220th Military Police Company, de- 
scribes what was going through the 


minds of her fellow soldiers in South- 
ern Iraq in 2003-4. 

“My friends and I would discuss 
refusing. We would discuss the point 
at which we would refuse to follow 
orders because we felt they were 
putting our lives in complete danger. 

“But as much as we talked, we 
never did anything. When it came 
right down to it, you’re either going 
to have to take a stand and suffer 
all these consequences, or you’re 
going to have to suffer maybe the 
ultimate consequence, which is 
death. It was like, death is uncertain. 
I know that if I refuse I’m going to 
be court-martialed.” 

It’s when death gets more certain 
that we'll start seeing mutinies of US 
troops in Iraq on a larger scale. 

That day may not be far off. US 
average weekly casualty rates have 
been climbing steadily since July 
2006, and are now at an all-time 
high. The number of American com- 
bat deaths from October 2006 to 
January 2007 (334) was the highest 
of any four-month period since the 
war began. Another psychological 
blow was inflicted by the shooting 
down of 8 helicopters in the first 
three months of this year. Casualty 
rates are almost certain to climb 
higher as the 30,000 extra troops 
ordered to Iraq under George 
Bush’s “surges” start entering com- 
bat operations. 

Although its scale is uncertain, it 
is now clear that defeat for the US 
in Iraq is coming. Along with it will 
come political earthquakes as rival 
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powers jostle for position in the new 
global pecking order. 

There are already promising 
signs that the “Vietnam Syndrome” 
is starting to return, at least among 
the American public. The “Confi- 
dence in US Foreign Policy Index”, 
based on a poll of 1,013 adults con- 
ducted by the Public Agenda re- 
search organisation in February and 
March 2007, found that “public anxi- 
ety about America’s place in the 
world has reached troubling levels”. 

70 percent say the criticism that 
the United States has been too quick 
to resort to war is at least partly jus- 
tified, and 67 percent of people be- 
lieve that the US should emphasise 
diplomatic and economic efforts 
over military action in world affairs. 
Only 8 percent favoured military ac- 
tion against Iran. 

How American politics continues 
to shift as defeat in Iraq looms will 
be vital for — among other things — 


I'M DEFINITELY 
WINNING THE 
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the future of the revolutions in Ven- 
ezuela and across Latin America, and 
the future of the unions and social 
movements here in Aotearoa. 

It’s left to Michelle Robidoux of 
the Canadian War Resisters Support 
Campaign (anda Marxist, though not 
identified as one in the book) to draw 
the necessary political conclusions. 

“Iraq is where the US has to be 
defeated”, she says, “categorically 
defeated. We have to impose the kind 
of limit on the US ability to conduct 
mayhem around the world that was 
imposed by the Vietnam defeat. 

“There’s only a few ways that can 
happen. There has to be refusal 
within the military to participate, and 
obviously there has to be a refusal 
around the world to support it.” 

That’s where we come in, play- 
ing a part in the global movement 
against the Iraq war and for our com- 
mon human freedom. 


Wow. t'p HATE To 
SEE WHAT LOSING 
LOOKS LIKE 


Imperialism and Resistance 
by John Rees: Routledge, 2006 


Reviewed by DAPHNE LAWLESS 


In Marxism, theory cannot and never 
should be divorced from practice. 
Analysing and describing the cracks 
in the empire is one thing. Learning 
how to deepen and widen those 
cracks, building the right political tools 
to do the job, and perhaps eventually 
smashing it altogether — that’s an al- 
together different story. Those of us 
who do aspire to change the world 
have to learn to do both at once. 

If the question is learning how to 
amalgamate theory and practice, there 
could be few people who show a bet- 
ter example than John Rees. Rees is a 
leading member of the Socialist Work- 
ers Party in Britain. On the side of 
concrete activism, he is the national 
secretary of the radical-left political 
coalition Respect, and a leading fig- 
ure in the Stop The War Coalition.On 
the side of theory and expanding the 
knowledge of activists, he was the 
long-time editor of International So- 
cialism journal, and has written a clas- 
sic textbook explaining the dialectical 
logic which lies behind Marxism. 

What might be called the “classi- 
cal” Marxist theory of imperialism 
originates in two major texts by Rus- 
sian revolutionary leaders. The 
theory put forward in Nikolai 
Bukharin’s Imperialism and World 
Economy and Vladimir Lenin’s Jm- 
perialism: the highest stage of capital- 
ism was, briefly, that the motor of 


imperialism was the accelerating 
growth of huge capitalist corpora- 
tions. As the corporations grew, they 
came to more and more dominate 
the state systems of their home coun- 
tries, taking effective power out of 
the hands of kings, parliaments and 
presidents. But as these new huge 
corporations competed for markets 
for their products and sources of raw 
materials and labour, the entwining 
of state and corporate power meant 
that economic competition became 
military competition. 

Capitalism was seen by Bukharin 
and Lenin as not only inevitably 
causing exploitation and economic 
disaster. It was also responsible for 
inevitable wars, which became in- 
creasingly bloody as the wealth of the 
capitalist states and their capacity for 
mass destruction grew. Both were 
dedicated practical revolutionaries, 
and their theory of imperialism 
points towards a simple practical 
point — that the struggle against capi- 
talism is the same as the struggle 
against imperialism and war, that the 
two cannot survive without each 
other. 

In the modern era of American 
hegemony over most of the capital- 
ist world, some writers have sug- 
gested that Lenin and Bukharin’s 
theory is out of date — that economic 
competition no longer means mili- 
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tary competition, that empire is no 
longer the same thing as capitalism. 
John Rees, who wrote an introduc- 
tion to a recent new edition of 
Bukharin’s pioneering work, is ob- 
viously concerned with defending 
the classical Marxist theory of impe- 
rialism. In his new book, Imperialism 
and Resistance, he does his best to 
update Lenin and Bukharin’s theory, 
to apply it to the modern era of glo- 
bal consumerism, oil wars, and the 
rise of the first serious threats to the 
economic dominance of the United 
States. But he is also very careful to 
draw out lessons for the struggle on 
the ground. 

Rees starts from the Marxist ba- 
sis that there are now three global 
powers — the global corporations, the 
capitalist states, and the world’s 
working class. He argues that the 
essential basis of modern imperial- 
ism is the compromise formed 
among the Western powers after the 
end of World War Two - to accept 
the leading role of the United States 
as the dominant economic and mili- 
tary power, pooling their resources 
under American tutelage. 

Rees shows argues that this sys- 
tem was based on the assumption of 
overwhelming American economic 
and military supremacy. The military 
supremacy remains — but the eco- 
nomic dominance is long gone. From 
producing 50% of the world’s indus- 
trial output in 1945, the USA pro- 
duces not much more than 20% to- 
day. From the days when the world 
monetary system was based on the 





80% of the world’s gold in Ameri- 
can hands, the euro looks like chal- 
lenging the sacrosanct status of the 
US dollar as the world’s preferred 
reserve currency. 

Rees argues that it is not neces- 
sarily possible to be sure that world 
oil reserves are running out, since oil 
companies are notoriously untruth- 
ful about the precise figures of such 
things. Nevertheless, it is increasingly 
obvious that the USA’s oil in particu- 
lar is running out. From importing no 
more than 10% of its oil before 
World War Two, the USA has im- 
ported more than half of its oil since 
the late 1980’s. As America becomes 
more dependent on imported oil, it 
loses many of its advantages against 
Chinese and European capitalism. 
Rees argues, in fact, that the Ameri- 
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can recession that killed the “dot- 
com boom” of the late ’90s was pro- 
voked by such a simple matter as 
Venezuela’s decision to cut oil pro- 
duction in 1998. (Sadly, this is one of 
the few times Venezuela is men- 
tioned in this book — a topic that I 
will explore more below.) 

What remains the same between 
the days of Kaiser Wilhelm and the 
days of George W. is that when capi- 
talist states, as Rees puts it, “use mili- 
tary action to redraw the basis of eco- 
nomic relations”. The recent Ameri- 
can adventures in the Middle East 
can be seen in this light as a part of a 
two-pronged grand strategy to pro- 
tect American dominance. Firstly — 
and obviously - by putting the oil 
fields of that region under American 
control. Secondly — and perhaps 
more importantly — by discouraging 
the other great and middle powers 
from even thinking of crossing the 
mighty USA. 

Rees argues that America has an 
interest in keeping Europe frag- 
mented, China and Japan cowed, and 
the rest of the world dependent. The 
debacle in Iraq has increasingly 
made this a difficult task. If anything, 
the sight of American military power 
continually humiliated by the frag- 
mented and impoverished Iraqi re- 
sistance is exacerbating America’s 
failures to bend Russia, China and 
other competitor states to its will. 

Rees makes a convincing argu- 
ment that the worsening economic 
problems of the United States di- 
rectly result in an increase in tension 


and hostilities between the various 
great and medium powers -— espe- 
cially since measures taken to ensure 
the growth of the American 
economy increasingly come at the 
expense of other nations. 

Here is also where the “third su- 
perpower” - the world’s working class 
—comes in. Rees points out that, while 
the Bush regime and its backers claim 
to be helping spread “democracy”, 
actual democratic rights in the United 
States and other Western nations are 
increasingly being eroded. As 
Bukharin foresaw, elections in impe- 
rialist states no longer make any real 
difference. Almost all parties seriously 
competing for power, including those 
who were traditionally “social demo- 
cratic”, now accept the orthodoxy of 
neo-liberalism and globalisation at 
gunpoint if necessary. 

The effects of neo-liberal eco- 
nomic policies — in particular, stag- 
nation of working-class living stand- 
ards as the wealth of our rulers rock- 
ets to unheard-of levels — have also 
eroded what loyalty the masses feel 
towards the system that rules them. 
This alienation is the real target of 
the so-called “war on terror”. In the 
name of defending “us” from “terror- 
ists”, methods of social control such 
as incarceration without trial or even 
torture are increasingly not just ac- 
cepted but promoted by our rulers. 
But these methods are not aimed at 
al-Qaeda — they are aimed at the 
state’s own people. Whereas during 
the long postwar boom the working 
class could be won to imperialism by 
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reformist social gains, in the new era 
our rulers can only intimidate us with 
fear and bamboozle us with propa- 
ganda. Neither of these are likely to 
be effective in building a social base 
in the long run. 

Domestic alienation from the “se- 
curity state” and from the conse- 
quences of neo-liberal economics 
manifests itself in growing anger at the 
grass roots, in many places welded 
together into a formidable anti-war 
and anti-capitalist movement. 
Whereas the first four chapters of his 
book discuss why imperialism is go- 
ing into crisis, the last three discuss 
how the working masses of the world 
can build a movement against it. 

Rees devotes an entire chapter 
to discussing the history of demo- 
cratic revolutions. He makes the 
same point made by the Russian 
revolutionary Leon Trotsky in his 
theory of “permanent revolution” - 
that the struggle for democracy has 
to be the same as the struggle for 
radical social change, or it will inevi- 
tably be co-opted by the old order. 
Watching how revolutionaries in 
post-apartheid South Africa or post- 
Stalinist Poland became administra- 
tors of capitalism almost as oppres- 
sive as those they replaced shows us 
this danger in perfect clarity. 

Workers must therefore remain 
independent from other classes in 
struggle — and revolutionary work- 
ers must remain independent from 
reformist ones — to provide a clear 
alternative leadership to the broader 
democratic forces. But thankfully, 
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Rees does not make the sectarian 
error of confusing “independent 
from” with “opposed to”. He ex- 
pands this argument with the exam- 
ple of socialists’ attitude towards 
political Islamic movements. Many 
supposed socialists or radicals have 
been convinced by imperialist propa- 
ganda that “Islamism” - a term cov- 
ering forces as diametrically opposed 
as Hezbollah and al-Qaeda — is the 
number one evil of humanity, and 
that our own capitalist rulers can act 
as the guardians of democracy and 
freedom in combatting it. 

Rees argues convincingly that 
the Islamist political movements of 
today come from the same social lay- 
ers that in the 1960s would have been 
supporting left-wing nationalist 
movements, or Stalinist/Maoist gue- 
rilla forces. Vietnam’s victory over 
America was a crushing defeat for 
imperialism and a blow for freedom 
—despite the NLF’s Stalinist politics. 
So too, no matter how despicable we 
might consider the Iranian regime’s 
support of holocaust denial and 
homophobia, if we are serious about 
spreading liberation around the 
world, it is vital to stand in defence 
of Iran from aggression. Only then 
can we have any hope of splitting the 
forces who defend the Iranian state 
— to apply the theory of permanent 
revolution, to turn the struggle for 
liberation from America into the 
struggle for liberation from the cler- 
ics and the Iranian capitalist class 
who back them. In contrast, no lib- 
eration for the people of Iran could 





ever come on the end of American 
or Israeli bombs — and certainly noth- 
ing will ever be accomplished if so- 
cialists say “they’re all as bad as each 
other” and sit with folded arms. 

The German revolutionary Karl 
Liebknecht said that “the main en- 
emy is always at home” - and in the 
era of globalisation, the reach of glo- 
bal capital is always in our homes, on 
our streets, in our workplaces, on our 
televisions. We can summarise Rees’s 
strategy for building a worldwide 
resistance movement against impe- 
rialism as “organise separately, but 
march together”. Socialists, while 
having to put their own particular 
analysis and represent all the op- 
pressed consistently, have to work 
with all forces who fight against this 
global enemy. 


Hugo Chavez: is 63% of the vote not enough? 


This book is a vital piece of analy- 
sis which should be read, understood 
and then acted upon by any serious 
activist for worldwide system change. 
However, there is one gaping hole in 
Rees’ analysis. He correctly points 
out that imperialism breeds its own 
potential gravediggers on the mili- 
tary front and on the economic front. 
Workers and other oppressed groups 
are inspired to fight when imperial- 
ism loses on the battlefield, and more 
determined to fight when the boss 
makes them pay for the crisis of the 
system. But workers also need a po- 
litical inspiration. Some of the re- 
formist left have been sucked into 
the idea (perhaps stemming from 
nostalgia for the Cold War?) that a 
better alternative to a single world 
hegemony would be a revival of se- 
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rious inter-imperialist rivalry — as if 
a “strong” Europe or China would 
be any better for the workers and 
oppressed of the world than US su- 
premacy. What can inspire the anti- 
imperialist movements to imagine a 
better world, not just new bosses 
same as the old bosses? 

There is one state in the world 
currently which is led by a broad, 
democratic, radical-left movement - 
the Bolivarian Republic of Ven- 
ezuela. It is a shocking and unfortu- 
nate fact that Rees’ analysis leaves 
out Latin America in general and 
Venezuela in particular almost en- 
tirely — except for a few tangential 
mentions. Venezuela under Hugo 
Chavez doesn’t look a lot like Red 
Petrograd in 1917. But the Bolivarian 
revolution is a political challenge to 
American imperialism just as much 
as Hezbollah and the Iraqi resistance 
are amilitary challenge, or China and 
Europe are an economic challenge. 

America’s dependence on oil has 
come back to haunt them, as their 
fourth-largest supplier is now led by 
a political movement which talks 
about “socialism in the 21“ century”, 
about Trotsky and permanent revo- 
lution, about building grass-roots 
democracy as an alternative to em- 
pire. The social missions and the com- 
munal councils - the possible basis 
for a new form of workers’ and popu- 
lar power — are funded by the very 
oil which is indispensible in keeping 
the USA’s war machine moving. 

Rees obviously understands the 
need to build a radical left coalition 


with socialist leadership in order to 
fight imperialism. That is what the 
Respect coalition is all about. But 
while Rees and his comrades cheer 
when a force like the German Left 
Party or the Portuguese Left Bloc 
takes 10% of the vote, a movement 
socially quite similar has actually 
taken power in one country. If Salma 
Yaqoob became Prime Minister of 
Britain, surely John Rees would be 
over the moon. Why then is Hugo 
Chavez —a figure surely no less radi- 
cal — not worthy of serious discus- 
sion in a book on resistance to im- 
perialism? 

In the struggle to build a move- 
ment which can not only oppose im- 
perialism but actually hope to over- 
throw it, the threat of a good exam- 
ple is always vital. By not taking se- 
riously the Bolivarian project — 
undisputably a socialist project, as 
full of weaknesses and inconsisten- 
cies as it is— we run the risk of giving 
away the ideological leadership of 
the movement to non-socialist forces. 

Hezbollah are probably well de- 
scribed by John Rees as “trade un- 
ionists with guns” - but if the United 
Socialist Party of Venezuela does 
come to life as a bottom-up, demo- 
cratic, broad socialist ruling party, 
then surely it will become a whole 
lot more. Socialists have to take the 
political struggle as seriously as the 
military and the economic. While the 
system is cracking in Baghdad and 
Beirut, the forces currently rising in 
Caracas could become the tool that 
will smash it altogether. 
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“Beautiful opposition” to 
war and imperialism 


by VAUGHAN GUNSON 


When capitalist society is stricken with crisis, when the ruling class 
is under pressure from below, when devastating wars sicken any 
sane person, it becomes very hard to remain on the side lines. This 
is true for artists. 

In 1935, Louis Aragon, a French writer and communist (not yet 
corrupted by Stalinism), wrote that, under the pressure of events, 
“there was no more poetry that was not also Revolution”. He made 
this statement in connection with an exhibition 150 anti-Nazi images 
by the German artist John Heartfield, which he had organised. 

While Aragon’s statement is a stark one, when capitalist society 
is destabilised by imperialist conflict and war artists are more likely 
——————— to break from individual 

and romantic aspirations. 
Some may come to fully 
embrace the workers’ 
| movement. 
| The following exam- 
ples of art are by artists 
|| who, in different ways and 
| in very different historical 
| situations, have tried to 
combat war and imperial- 
ism, or at least mark its 
horror. Heartfield de- 
scribed his own work as 
“beautiful opposition”. 





_D.S. Moor, Smert, 
mirovomu imperializmu 
(Death to World 
Imperialism), 1919. 





Like the unfolding revolution in Venezuela the successful workers, 
revolution in Russia in 1917 was a threat to capitalism. It had an 
inspiring impact on workers all over the world. 

Russia was besieged by the capitalist powers of the day aiming 
to crush the revolution. Japan and Germany seized parts of the old 
Russian Empire for themselves. And the Bolshevik-led Red Army 
had to fight the counter revolutionary White Army, which was 
backed by Britain, France and the US. 

In this “socialism or death’ struggle the Bolshevik leaders 
recognised the importance of visual images to inspire and teach the 
masses, particularly as the majority of the population were illiter- 
ate. Therefore millions of posters were produced. 

One of the leading designers was Dimitri Moor, who after the 
revolution in October 1917 was committed to the struggle for 
socialism. He wanted to create images that could, as he put it, 
“resound on an equal basis with the speech of a political orator”. 

Death to World Imperialism shows workers, peasants, soldiers 
and sailors fighting “imperializmu”, personified as a bug-eyed 
serpent curled around a citadel of factory buildings. 

The black silhouette of the factory buildings billowing smoke is 
oppressive - as workplaces are for workers under capitalism. Yet 
the poster shows the determined fight “from below” to defeat 
imperialism and gain control of the “citadel”. For workers to free 
themselves from the alienating oppression of capitalist society they 
must, as Marx said, seize control of the means of production. 

The socialist future is symbolised by a multi-coloured sun (top 
left), a recurring motif in Moor’s posters. 

Bolshevik posters used symbols and images familiar to Russian 
people. In a semi-feudal society the Church had a huge influence, 
and mythical stories and semi-religious folktales were part of the 
shared cultural knowledge of workers and peasants. 

The Venezuelan revolution today is using the language of the 
masses, including ideas and symbols which are part of the Christian 
church. Rallies in Caracas include images of Bush as the “devil” and 
Chavez as the “messiah”. And on protests around the world against 
the US’s Middle East war ruling class figures like Bush and Cheney 
are often portrayed as evil or as monsters, tapping into imagery 
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that has a long resonance in human culture. 

Killing the “monster” means killing the system - this is what 
Moor’s poster is saying. And it shows who must do the killing: the 
masses from below. It’s the only way. 





Ronald Haeberle and Peter Brandt, Q: And babies? A: And Babies, 
1970. 


In 1970 in New York, when the anti-war movement in the US was 
reaching its peak, a group called the Art Workers Coalition (AWC) 
staged a protest in the Museum of Modern Art (MOMA) in front 
of Picasso’s Guernica, then on loan to the museum. 

The art protesters held large images of a photo first printed in 
Life magazine of dead bodies, mainly women and children, on a 
dirt road in Vietnam. They were murdered by US forces as they 
fled a burning village. Over the full colour image the following text 
was printed: “Q: And Babies? A: And Babies.” 

50,000 copies of the poster were produced in full colour by the 
lithographers’ union in New York. They were distributed world- 
wide by artists and activists. 
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Seymour Chwast, End Bad 
Breath, 1967 


Resistance to imperialism 
doesn,t just happen in the 
countries being invaded. It 
crucially happens at home, 
thus undermining the 
imperialist ambitions of 
corporations and govern- 
ments, and if widespread 
enough can encourage 
soldiers to refuse to fight. 

Opposition to the 
Vietnam War in the US 
over time gave rise toa 
massive anti-war move- 
ment. Artists were drawn 
to the “open flame” of 
resistance. They produced posters, installations, paintings, prints, 
sculptures and performances that attacked the war. 

Seymour Chwast,s End Bad Breath poster from 1967 shows 
“America” with mouth wide-open revealing small images of planes 
bombing homes. The poster simply and effectively communicates 
the idea that all the words about “freedom” and “democracy” are 
just propaganda lies, used to rally the people behind the flag. 


a(n" 





Salam Khedher, Intahat al-harb (The War is Over), 1992. 


This print by Salam Khedher, an Iraqi artist, was produced after 
the first Gulf War. 

The arm of a dead soldier lies across the foreground, two 
squawking black birds fight over the body. The brushed strokes 
captured by the silk screen printing process are angry and hurried, 
the scene almost dissolving into chaos. 

The content of the picture undermines the title written between 
the plumes of black smoke: “The war is over” 
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The work is an emotional response from someone whose 
experience of war is immediate, where it’s ever threatening. “I 
wanted to ask”, said Khedher, “if really war has ended. My predic- 
tion is war will go on, it is fact cutting my heart and making my 
future a grim one.” 


Leon Kuhn, The Proud Parents. 


The anti-capitalist movement combined with the anti-war move- 
ment has inspired a new generation of artists as well as 
reinvigorating some older ones. Much of this new political art is 
being printed in anti-capitalist publications or distributed widely 
via the ever expanding internet. 

Leon Kuhn is a British artist whose photoshop cartoons have 
been a very visible feature of the anti-war struggle in Britain. He 
has mercilessly attacked Labour prime minister Tony Blair for his 
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decision to go to war in 
Iraq alongside the US. 
This imperialist partner- 
ship is satirized in The 
Proud Parents. 

Kuhn’s most success- 
ful work can be com- 
pared to the best of 
Heartfield’s photomon- 
tages. Aragon said of 
Heartfield’s work, that it 
was like he was “playing 
with reality’s fire”. 
Modern computer design 
programmes can enable 
artists to do the same 
today. 

More of Kuhn’s anti- 


THE PROUD PARENTS §=—¥2" images are on his 


website, 





www.leonkuhn.org.uk 


The possibility of the struggle against war also becoming a struggle 
for socialism is not a belief held by many artists right now. That will 
change, as imperialist conflict intensifies and the workers’ move- 
ment globally regains some confidence. 

The exciting revolutionary process in Venezuela, which has world 
shaking potential, may be one catalyst for artists embracing socialism 
and developing new symbols and images comparable to the multi- 
coloured sun used by Moor in his posters for the Bolshevik Party. 

Artists, however, can be prickly beasts, often not wanting to 
compromise their artistic freedom to the necessarily disciplined 
structures of a party, but it’s possible with some healthy dialectical 
tension between artists, mass movements and revolutionary 
parties, more activist art which stands up politically and artistically 
will be created. This would be an art of “beautiful opposition”. A 
big help for the struggle. 
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FEEDBACK 


Send a letter (500 words max) on any topic to UNITY letters, Box 13-685, 
Auckland or daphlawless @ randomstatic.net 


Sustainable energy on shaky ground 


The draft New Zealand Energy Strategy (NZES) builds on government’s 
view that a sustainable future for New Zealand depends on increased use 
of renewable, low emissions energy resources. 

Two of the six high-level objectives which set the direction for a 
sustainable low emissions energy future are: 

@ “Maximising the proportion of energy that comes from our abundant 
renewable energy resources.” 
@ “Reducing our greenhouse gas emissions.” (NZES, page 8.) 

We strongly support the strategic direction the government is 
endeavouring to steer our energy future toward. For too long now, 
successive governments have introduced regulations, legislation and 
policies based on an ad hoc, politically motivated approach which has done 
little more than further enshrine a business-as-usual attitude from the past. 

However, alarm bells rang when we looked for how to distinguish 
renewable from non-renewable energy and what the “tools” for assessing 
greenhouse gas emissions were. 

The NZES describes renewable energy as “energy that can be produced 
indefinitely without depletion” (NZES, page 79). Solar, wind, hydro, 
biomass, tidal, wave and ocean current are cited as examples. 

We find it incredible that government would endorse a distinction based 
on a single point of difference. It simply is not consistent with government 
policy on the need to incorporate triple bottom line principles, that is, 
environment, social and cultural outcomes, into the business of central and 
local government and legislation. 

It is even more incredible that government would endorse a distinction 
that results in inconsistent outcomes when applied to hydro. It turns out 
that hydro generation is only regarded as renewable if the electricity is fed 
into the national grid. When fed directly into a local lines network, the 
electricity is deemed to be a non-renewable energy resource. 

Our search for a straightforward account of how greenhouse gas 
emissions were to be assessed turned up an even more surprising result. 
The NZES is curiously silent on the matter. Given Meridian Energy’s 
announcement that it was “the first New Zealand power company to have 
its generation certified carbon neutral” (Oamaru Mail, 27.1.07), we looked 
again to hydro for an answer. 

By the end of February 2007, bits of the puzzle began to fall into place. 
The fine print associated with a full-page advertisement by Meridian 
Energy touting for business from people concerned about greenhouse gas 
emissions stated: “Certified until 30 June, 2008” (Otago Daily Times, 
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27.2.07). 

What Meridian Energy’s advertising campaign does not say is that the 
company also bought carbon credits from Trustpower to cover aspects of 
its operation which continue to emit greenhouse gases during the 
certification period. 

Clearly, the yardstick against which emissions are currently being 
assessed has little to do with matters of fact, of whether hydro really is a 
carbon neutral source of energy, or not. 

Rather, assessment of carbon emission status is essentially a timeline 
dependent process embodying two components. One covers a finite period 
nominated by the applicant and is not retrospective — so fails to account 
for emissions over the lifetime of a hydro station (which from a scientific 
perspective would include emissions associated with the construction of 
the dams and/or canals, associated roading, substations, transmission and 
so on). 

The other component enables an energy supplier to write off emissions 
by purchasing carbon credits, allocated by the same government devised 
the process, to match some or all of their greenhouse gas emissions. 

We consider that assessing greenhouse gas emission status along these 
lines is a nonsense. It not only produces misleading information which the 
general public may be taken in by. The process is also potentially is open to 
manipulation and abuse by energy suppliers who have a vested interest in 
extending their customer base by obtaining carbon neutral status. 

We can only conclude that, at this point in time, the key parameters of 
the NZES relating to renewable/non-renewable energy and greenhouse 
gas emissions are based on shaky ground. To secure a truly sustainable 
energy future for New Zealand we consider it to be essential that 
government resolves the issues we have raised. 


Dr HELEN BROOKES 
Waitaki Valley, North Otago 


Global breakthrough or global collapse? 


Mankind has faced many challenges over the centuries but never one of 
this magnitude. Without changing our direction, we are on the path toa 
world of increasing political conflict, war and catastrophic climate change. 
Changes that are all ready beginning to herald food, water and energy 
shortages and mass extinctions. In short, ecocide or the death of nature. 

While banning incandescent light bulbs and riding our bicycles to work 
is admirable, we also need leadership from cabinet ministers. We need 
tough statesmen and women who are willing to make massive and 
wrenching changes in order to avoid this impending crisis. The definition of 
a crisis is a situation that, if ignored, becomes terminal. And, if you side 
with professor Jim Lovelock of Gaia fame, it’s too late already. His 
solution is to adopt nuclear energy. 
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Unlike Dr Lovelock, I abhor orthodox nuclear power. However, the use 
of the thorium reactor is rapidly proving a beacon on the horizon of 
despair. Unlike the conventional reactors, the thorium reactor has many 
advantages, like: 

@ There is no danger of a meltdown like the Chernobyl reactor. 

@ It produces minimal radioactive waste — a third of conventional reactors. 

@ It can burn plutonium waste from traditional nuclear reactors with 
additional energy output. 

@ It cannot be used for the production of weapon grade materials. 

@ The energy contained in one kilogram of thorium equals that of four 
thousand tons coal. 

@ Global thorium reserves could cover the world’s energy needs for 
millennia. 

Norway has an estimated 180,000 tons of thorium which, based on the 
current price of oil, is equivalent to 250 thousand billion US dollars. 
Australia also has enormous amounts of thorium. 

The real solution to the climate crisis, however, involves a high-stakes 
battle with big coal, big oil and the immense financial resources and 
political levers they manipulate. Their constant presence in the halls of 
government, together with other vested interests, combine to form a 
formidable opponent in the climate argument. Their fear is 
understandable. They have a duty, like all companies, to their shareholders. 

All too slowly changes are occurring. BP was one of the first companies 
promising to cut their greenhouse emissions 10% below 1990 levels by 
2010. However, as BP chief executive John Brown pointed out: “This 
change simply cannot happen through the conscientious efforts of a few 
individual companies.” To loosen the stranglehold that the fossil fuel 
industries have on world governments requires that they regulate these 
industries so they make the transition to renewable energy technologies, if 
possible en masse. 

We require a global public works programme to rewire the planet with 
clean energy. This is the most productive investment we could make for 
our world. It would generate enormous numbers of jobs and perhaps even 
help to heal a severely fractured world. We have enormous energy in the 
sun and what better place to retool for this than the Middle East. Apart 
from the oil under their feet, the sun is the only other energy source they 
have, and the desert has plenty of that. 

The oil producing countries would gain both economically and 
politically. Simply shutting them out will not only produce further 
resentment, but be seen as another slap in the face of Islam from the West. 
All poor countries would accept solar power with open arms, but simply 
cannot afford to do it themselves. 

Climate change is not just another issue in a complex world of 
proliferating issues. It is the issue that, if unchecked, will swamp all others. 
Coal emits 30% more carbon per unit of energy than oil and about twice 
as much as natural gas. We are not doing any favours to the rest of the 
world, or to ourselves, by burning more coal. The US is the major 
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miscreant here, but it still behoves us to show by example. If all before his 
doorstep swept, the village would be clean. 
Let us hope we can sweep it in time. 


Dr. ROBERT ANDERSON 
Union of Concerned Scientists 
Tauranga 


We need the bus for all of us 


Road rage is causing climate change, 
Fumes that give me the blues, 

Mayhem and confusion, 

It’s time for a decision, 

Our land is precious for all to stand tall, 
We need the bus for all of us. 


JENNY BROOKS 
Auckland 


Poor is beautiful 


The Climate Change Disaster threatening human society and life on earth 
is the clearest indication that the system and pattern of our civilisation is 
not working. The accummulation of power and wealth by the crafty few, 
creating a super class living in apparent ease and comfort while exploiting 
the rest of us, is a pattern that has been repeated again and again, 
destroying forests, soil and water, leading ultimately to societal collapse. 

When viewing the earth as one big village, we find people dying from 
hunger and polluted water, we see the rubbish dump scavengers, the 
workers on low wages, the middle class, the rich and the very rich. Just like 
the people dying from hunger, the rich cannot be accepted as part of the 
global society. The theoretical argument about human nature and the great 
benefit that the rich bestow on society pales into insignificance beside the 
empty belly of a hungry child. 

On the other hand, the workers demanding better wages and conditions, 
irrespective of what they are producing (guns, pesticides, coal) are in effect 
perpetuating our destructive system. The middle class, with their unsatiable 
lust for consumption, are doing the same. No good blaming each other, all 
of us are causing the mess. 

Materialism is the tornado dominating and destroying our lives. The old 
ways of thinking and acting have failed us bitterly. We cannot relay on old 
solutions. We have to change course and humbly stand before nature’s 
spoiled magnificence and embrace Mother Earth and whisper: We are your 
children, teach us how to live. 
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Never mind that we are so clever, never mind that we can do so many 
things, it’s a good life for all we are after. We cannot thrive if we cause 
suffering to others. If we want to have a future and pursue what is good for 
us and the planet, we need to accept that being poor is beautiful. Wealth 
distribution requires, first of all, that we accept the earth as our common 
home and all people as partners to share with. 

We need to discover the many free delights in companionshp, in 
supporting and loving relationships, in watching the sunrise and hearing 
the birds welcoming the day. The green movement in Aotearoa, with all its 
shortcomings, is leading the way to this new way of life. It has growing 
popular support, but it lacks organisational and fundraising skills to benefit 
fully from this support. 

The Green Party, as the political face of this movement, is based on four 
equal principles that give substance to its way of thinking and acting: 

@ Non-violence in thought and in action. 
@ Community decision-making. 

@ Ecological wisdom and humility. 

@ Social justice and responsibility. 

Those are stepping-stones to a future of co-operation with each other 
and with nature. Living in vibrant eco-communities that produce most of 
their needs, limit their wants, care and support the individuality of their 
members. 

This is not back to the Stone Age, but forward to a human maturity 
where poor is beautiful. 

Of course, it is a Big Ask and a Tall Order. Growing up requires time we 
haven’t got. But we can do it if we really want to. There is no better time 
for UNITY than now. And no better time to start. 


BAKER POSTELNIK 
Green Party 
Kaiwaka 


A silent Act 


US climatologist Robert Henson, author of the Rough Guide to Climate 
Change, questioned all New Zealand’s parliamentary parties about their 
climate change policies in the Sunday Herald’s Earthweek insert (15.4.07). 
To a person, the national leaders who responded said they took global 
warning seriously. 

However, I noticed that Act was the sole parliamentary party not to 
respond. I began to wonder why. Was it because Act, as an open party of 
big business, don’t want any limits on the right to pollute which could limit 
corporate profits? 

A search of Act’s website reveals only one brief, and negative, comment 
about a “fashionable” climate warming industry. 

Here’s what their website said: “The government is letting us down. 
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Policies and resources are increasingly going into ‘fashionable’ areas. The 
global warming industry gravy train is a good example.” 

The sooner this extreme right-wing party is dumped from parliament by 
the electorate, the better for people and our planet. 


PAT O’DEA 
Socialist Worker 
Auckland 


Need for a new manifesto 


In the December 2006 edition of UNITY (System Change, Not 
Climate Change), was there a tendency toward opportunism, of seizing any 
issue as it surfaces and presenting it as an example of the inevitability of a 
socialist revolution? And with sometimes a stretching of credibility: Marx 
as ecologist? This perhaps stops us from fully examining an issue, from 
asking whether this is part of an antithesis or simply another sign of 
disorder. 

With the climate change issue, we could begin an examination by stating 
that both capitalism and socialism shared a 19th century triumphalism with 
regard to the natural world, seeing it as raw material to be conquered and 
exploited. Increased production was believed to bring social and political 
advancement — and of course did. However, by the end of last century, the 
command economy had lost the productivity battle and transnational 
capitalism continued triumphant, adding consumerism to the added value 
equation, this leading to the hyper-reality of the digital world, a 
disconnecting of need and object. 

We are now brought face-to-face with the fact that this triumphalism 
and its spread to all parts of the globe and its adding of whole new 
economies, has proved disastrous to the planet (and perhaps to human 
society as well), and our consumption of the “raw material” has to be 
severely cut back. A new relationship is required. 

What should this new relationship be? Classical Marxism does not, I’m 
afraid, provide us with an answer. There’s no item, “climate change”, in the 
index. The contradiction of the ownership of the means of production 
remains, however, but with this addition: The rich are getting richer, but the 
poor are not getting poorer, except in relative terms, so the inevitability of 
revolutionary ferment has proven to be fallacious. 

But what of events in Latin America? Are these not revealing the 
onward march of socialism? Well, yes and no. These movements are 
perhaps the resolution of an exceedingly unequal distribution of wealth in 
societies born of two (three if we include US neo-imperialism) waves of 
colonisation. And yes, this can lead to a local socialism, as in Cuba, as in 
Venezuela. And provides an interesting model, but at this stage is 
regionally specific. 
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In arguing against the classic Marxist redemptionist story, I am not 
dismissing the severe disorders of the current world order: the brutal 
behaviour of the corporate/military/political/prison Empire and its 
henchpeople. And climate change is perhaps the most severe of the 
disorders and, retrospectively, inevitable under capitalism. But how do we 
find a socialist solution? 

Basically, we know that the human race, and the developed world in 
particular, has to pull its consumer head in quite quickly. If we were to 
imagine the demand for a different sort of economy becoming more vocal, 
would socialism and the proletariat have the answers? And if they did so, 
would not putting forward those answers now, start creating the demand 
(surely the whole point of the manifesto)? 

English Marxist cultural historian Raymond Williams, in his book 
Toward 2000, wrote a remarkable essay in which he suggests that we put 
the concept of “livelihood” onto the agenda. Instead of job, profession, 
income, etc, we each have the right to “a livelihood”. The word suggests 
equality. A chief executive’s salary of two million is not a livelihood. Nor at 
the moment is the DPB. The concept also suggests the possibility of 
making/growing oneself. It also resolves the continuing colonial framework 
of Western capitalism. 

As well, Williams suggests that regions will need to audit their resources 
and needs in order to decide what is grown/made within the region, and 
that the economy should be geared to a balancing of these regional audits, 
with some transfer of resources from richer to poorer regions. Begin to 
internationalise this model and look as well at the microcosm (family size, 
etc). 

Williams then turns to the question of who would do the auditing and 
managing, and suggests that unions and professional bodies within a region 
have the knowledge and the ability. What do the people of a region have 
energy efficient access to? What do we do with it? What do we need? The 
people, as workers, decide. Such an economy starts to feel like socialism to 
me, and could include market forces and small business, including small 
farmers. There are glimmers of it occurring in the health and education 
sectors. And it does meld with the Latin American movement. 

It is also clear who the enemies of the model would be: multinationals, 
neo-liberals, the advertising industry, Hollywood, the Empire... For any 
individual, it would require something of an internal revolution: away from 
oneself as consumer, away from rags-to-riches fantasies and celebrity role 
models, away from Lotto, the consumer carnival and life-as-shopping. 
Instead, we would be producers and managers of a locally based, energy 
efficient, sustainable economy, tied to real needs. 

How one shifts from the current state of disorder and threat to this state 
of order, is a moot point. It is not inevitable, except ethically in terms of 
having a future, and this is a new contradiction for the Marxist. 

But perhaps we need to being floating a model such as this, to workers, 
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to begin exploring detail, to begin building our own picture of the new 
world order, rather than focusing on the disorders produced by the current 
system in Cassandra like fashion. 


PAUL MAUNDER 
Writers Guild 
Blackball 


Peak oil and climate change 


The activist Mike Ruppert’s documentary film Denial Stops Here: 9/11, 
Peak Oil & Beyond shows that discoveries of oil peaked in 1962, and have 
been in decline every year since. Ruppert says the world consumes five 
barrels of oil for every one discovered worldwide. 

The Irish website www.peakoil.ie says that regular oil supply peaked in 
2005, while heavy oil, oil under ice, will peak in 2010. 

Exxon Mobil, in its 2004 Report on Energy Trends, Greenhouse Gas 
Emmissions & Alternative Energy, admitted in coded form that we may 
have reached peak oil already. And a Chevron TV ad on BBC said oil may 
have already peaked. 

A report by Robert L. Hirsch, written for the US Energy Commission, 
found that America is totally unprepared for a future without oil and gas. 
Without strategic governmental planning, says Hirsch, ordinary people will 
face disaster as they try to live in a world without oil. 

Goverments, including New Zealand’s, say they are committed to 
finding alternatives to oil. But we, like other countries, are dependent on 
cheap oil for industry, employment, transport, telecoms and almost every 
other area of life. In particular, high population density urban areas cannot 
survive without oil. 

Al Gore suggests industry will create new alternatives to oil. This is 
equilibrium monetarist economics, a mechanical law that states demand 
will be equalled by supply, and market forces in pursuit of oil alternatives 
will create new alternatives as a natural “law” of the economy. Aside from 
the problems of big business ownership, no large scale commercial 
alternatives have yet been found. 

A holistic grassroots response to climate change must include the peak 
oil issue, which is already driving Middle East oil resource wars. 

As Mike Ruppert says in his doco, pressure from below must resist 
government and corporate solutions to these problems, or else everyone 
loses. 


TONY FALA 


Socialist Worker 
Auckland 
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When NZ Labour backed political strikes 


When the Great Imperialist War of 1914-18 broke out, New Zealand 
miners, the spearhead of the militant union movement, were divided over 
the conflict. 

For some, it was an adventurous means of getting away from the 
grinding weariness of the pit. For others it was the ultimate rejection of 
international working class loyalties. 

But one aspect of the war the miners were united against was any threat 
of forcible induction of workers into the army. 

When in 1916 it became apparent that military conscription was to be 
introduced, miners on the West Coast immediately threatened to strike. 
They pointed to the iniquity of calling up “the flesh and blood of the 
working class” while failing to conscript the wealth and property of the 
rich. 

The Christchurch Press was convinced a general strike was about to 
spread out from the coalfields. The miners’ leaders, though, their union still 
recovering from the defeat of the 1913 Great Strike, were more cautious. 
Rather than striking, miners on the West Coast and Huntly began 
implementing a go-slow. 

In December the miners’ national organiser Bob Semple was suddenly 
arrested for speaking out against conscription, tried before a special jury- 
less court and sentenced to a year’s jail. It was a government move to 
smash the anti-war movement. Semple’s arrest and jailing was followed by 
arash of others, among them future Labour prime minister Peter Fraser. 

At the same time, district military commanders were warned of rumours 
of a “determined effort” by unionists to reject conscription, and were 
instructed to assist police in dealing with any such actions. Government 
intelligence was well-founded. The miners had begun meeting with 
watersiders to discuss a war-time general strike. The watersiders, who had 
suffered even more than the miners in the 1913 hammering, drew back 
from a strike but joined the miners in a go-slow. 

Again the government moved. In late February, the Grey Valley 
Military Service Board responded to the go-slow by pressing West Coast 
miners into military service. In Huntly, miners were told the same would 
happen if production did not increase 25%. Then government further 
upped the ante. Police seized the miners’ hall in Huntly and raided homes. 
Union officials were arrested and charged with conspiring to incite a 
seditious strike. Arrests followed on the West Coast. 

Runanga miners struck immediately, demanding that all military 
conscription cease. By April the West Coast coalfields were at a standstill. 
It was New Zealand’s first political strike. 

After three weeks the government caved-in. Miners were declared 
exempt from military service and the government promised not to press 
for penalties against the arrested men. The deal dumping conscription 
applied only to the miners, but the union accepted. After the terrible 
defeat of 1913, a partial victory was still a victory. 
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Having placated the strikers and waited for the return to work, the 
government moved swiftly to ensure strike action was not repeated. In 
May, former miner’s union militant and now West Coast Labour MP Paddy 
Webb was arrested and sentenced to three months’ jail for commending 
the strikers’ action. At the same time, militants in Runanga were rounded 
up and similarly treated. It was a blow for the radical leadership of the 
union. 

Upon his release in August, Webb made a triumphal rail journey across 
the coast, with miners and their union brass and silver bands gathering at 
every station. Semple’s release the following month was again the occasion 
for rail station celebrations. 

The following year, Webb was seized once more. This time he was court- 
martialled for refusing military service, jailed and deprived of his 
parliamentary seat. In a by-election, the West Coast miners elected as their 
MP another Labour socialist and anti-war campaigner, Harry Holland. 
Before the year was out he was joined in parliament by Bob Semple. 

82 years later, in 2000, the party of Paddy Webb, Harry Holland and 
Bob Semple demonstrated the amount of water that had passed under the 
bridge to socialism. It enacted an Employment Relations Act outlawing 
political strikes. 


DEAN PARKER 
Writers Guild 
Auckland 


Highest stage of imperialism is world war 


American conservative commentators label their war on terror as “World 
War IV” — World War III of course being the Cold War. 

The first, second and third world wars were conflicts between rival 
imperial powers. I don’t think World War IV will be too different. 

Just as the Spanish Civil War was a practice run for the second, so the 
current war in Iraq, and the coming war in Iran, are a practice run fora 
brewing conflict between major world powers. Thus a top priority for 
Washington is surrounding China with military bases and US-led alliances. 

A key reason why current conflicts are brewing into war between 
imperial rivals is because of the geo-strategic need to dominate global oil 
reserves. This was also a powerful driver in the first and second world wars. 

Lenin said that “imperialism is the highest stage of capitalism”. I would 
like to paraphrase that and say “the highest stage of imperialism is world 
war’ — and the end of the nuclear-weaponed world could be nigh, unless 
the majority of the world’s peoples destroy the engine of war — capitalism. 


PAT O’DEA 
Socialist Worker 
Auckland 
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We don’t want you to die, but... 
we've all got to go sometime! 


You can live on by making a 
bequest to Socialist Worker 


Since Socialist Worker is not an 
incorporated society, there is only one way 
of making a Marxist bequest in your will 
that will stand up in capitalism’s courts. 


You need to write a clause in your will in 
favour of The Espal Society Incorporated, 
an investment arm of Socialist Worker’s 
elected leadership, the central committee. 





The Espal Society Inc’s details are: 
c/- Socialist Centre, 
86 Princes St, Onehunga, Auckland. 
socialist-worker@pl.net 


The Espal Society Inc’s management 
committee is always the central committee 
of Socialist Worker. This is a legal avenue 
for your assets to keep on working for 
socialism after you no longer can. 
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WHERE WE STAND 


%y the programme of 


SOCIALIST 
WORKER 


ve authorised by Socialist Worker national conference February 2007 





Profit, the fuel of capitalism, flows from the dual exploitation of 

labour and nature. Workers collectively create a vast surplus 

which is monopolised by the tiny elite who run the economy and 
the state. Out of this systemic exploitation of the many by the few grow 
all of capitalism’s inequalities, oppressions, crises, wars and alienations. 
Marxists stand for full union rights, including the unrestricted right to 
strike. Rebuilding the union movement around a strategy of workers 
power is central to challenging bosses power, which tramples on our 
birthright, our freedom, our humanity, our habitat and our future. 
Socialists aim to get rid of class divisions by building a global democracy 
of free producers with common property rights. 


4 Workers power, not bosses power 


Democratic state, not bureaucratic state 

Under capitalism, democracy is extremely restricted. Corporate 

bosses make most economic decisions, which impact on every 

other sphere of society. Top administrators, judges, military 
officers, police commanders and other state bureaucrats are not elected, 
and to a large and growing extent are outside the control of elected 
politicians. But it doesn’t have to be this way. Today in Venezuela, the 
election of president Hugo Chavez on a platform of “21st century 
socialism” is interacting with a quickening revolutionary process. The 
empowerment of communal councils and other organisations of popular 
governance is seen as critical by Venezuela’s socialists. Such a process 
also took off with the 1917 socialist revolution in Russia, but economic 
ruination and imperialist encirclement soon shattered its working class 
foundations. As workers councils fell apart in the Soviet Union, the 
vacuum was filled by Stalin’s party bureaucrats, who formed a new ruling 
class during the 1920s and veered onto a state capitalist course. Russia 
and Venezuela show that organisations of mass democracy are vital to 
creating a sustainable alternative to capitalism. Marxists stand for the 
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taking of state power by elected assemblies of workers and other 
grassroots delegates, with no special privileges and recallable at any time. 
History shows that only such democratic assemblies can give direct 
expression to workers power. We can begin by introducing a similar spirit 
of democracy into every workers organisation in Aotearoa, especially 
our unions. 


Planning for people, not profit 

Global market competition makes rational planning impossible. 

Capitalism’s “logic” of profit maximisation and wealth 

accumulation fuels the market-driven insanity of imperial wars, 
economic crises and climate chaos. Marxists stand for a socialist world 
where democratic associations of producers plan the economy in the 
interests of all humanity and other species we share the planet with. The 
production and distribution of social goods and services should be 
determined by democratic assemblies, not market forces. Strategic 
economic assets vital to community well-being, such as power, telecoms, 
water, healthcare, education, transport and large-scale manufacturing, 
need to be under public control. As a first step, the privatisations of recent 
decades must be reversed. An expansion of public services should be 
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funded by taxing corporate bosses and other members of the wealthy 
elite, who owe a massive debt to the working class exploited since the 
birth of capitalism. 


System change, not climate change 

Capitalism’s obsession with private profit is literally costing 

us the earth. Climate change and interlinked forms of nature’s 

spoilation, like species extinction, ecosystem pollution and 
resource depletion, threaten humanity with barbarism or oblivion. Unless 
industrial nations reduce their greenhouse gas emissions by something 
like 90% over the next few decades, climate chaos may make our world 
uninhabitable. Capitalism’s embrace of carbon trading will give the 
market, the main driver of global warming, even more extreme powers 
over the fate of humanity. Marxists stand for a socialist world where 
capitalism’s many wasteful and polluting industries are made redundant 
by the absence of money, the market and ruling elites. For starters, free 
and frequent public transit should serve urban areas, longhaul trucking 
should be replaced by state-run electric rail and coastal shipping, a 
methane tax should fund reductions to New Zealand’s worst greenhouse 
gas, and coal for export should be banned. 


Rivalry between the world’s competing ruling classes 

“spontaneously” generates divisions of nationality, ethnicity and 

religion. These class-created divisions are often exploited for 
military purposes when “normal” economic and diplomatic competition 
among capitalism’s rivals heats up into shooting wars. Nationalistic hatred, 
racist scapegoating and religious bigotry are fanned by warring states to 
mobilise their home population behind their imperial ambitions. This 
has been taken to an extreme in Washington’s falsely named War On 
Terror. The overarching objective is to compensate for America’s relative 
economic decline through the US state’s more aggressive projection of 
global military superiority, crushing weak nations and pressuring rival 
powers. The US ruling class is resorting to high-risk terrorism in a mad 
campaign to bend the world to its will. US president George Bush has 
called for a “war without end”. Washington has rewritten its rules of 
warfare to legalise nuclear first strikes, bringing the world closer to nuclear 
holocaust than ever before. Muslims are demonised, dehumanised and 
destroyed by the US state and its allies in a vile strategy of divide-and- 
conquer. Marxists stand for human solidarity in the face of imperial 
divisions. We should build the broadest possible alliance against the US 
rogue state and other capitalist warmakers. An important message to 
take into the peace movement is the need to confront capitalism’s twin 
engines of war: the state and the market. Behind each state’s war machine 
stand the corporate bosses whose drive for profit is the fuel feeding the 
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5 Human solidarity, not imperial divisions 


flames. Creating a socialist alternative to the market rips up the roots of 
war. 


Human freedom, not capitalism’s oppressions 

The history of capitalism is marked by the systemic oppression 
of indigenous peoples, workers, ethnic minorities, women and 
non-heterosexuals. Capitalism in New Zealand was born out of 
the colonial takeover of collectivised Maori land by armed forces, market 
forces and political pressures, forcing tangata whenua to the bottom of 
the social heap where most remain to this day. The colonial state inflated 
the price of alienated Maori land to lock most immigrants into the lowly 
status of workers, who to this day suffer from massive political 
discrimination in areas as diverse as industrial relations, tax law, 
parliamentary representation, state appointments and official history. 
Ethnic minorities in New Zealand have been savaged by waves of state- 
sponsored racism, like the early tax on Chinese immigrants, the “white 
European” policies of most of the 20th century, the police dawn raids on 
Pasifika peoples in the 1970s, the “Asian invasion” hysteria whipped up 
by prominent politicians in the 1990s and today’s special laws and police 
spying on Muslims. Capitalism’s drive to reproduce the next generation 
of workers on the cheap created a “family values” system which devalued 
women, whose second-class status to this day is measured by such things 
as lower average pay than men, restrictions on abortion rights and a lack 
of state support for child rearers. The same “family values” scourge also 
hit people who didn’t neatly fit into the heterosexual category, and to 
this day lesbians, gays, bisexuals and transgender people face pervasive 
discrimination despite legal near-equality. Such oppressions foster 
divisions among workers and other grassroots people which play into 
the hands of our rulers, whose system could not survive a united challenge 
from below. Marxists stand for the freedom of all humans, which is the 
only real basis for the freedom of each individual. We support the struggles 
of Maori, workers, ethnic minorities, women and non-heterosexuals for 
the rights, opportunities and liberties routinely denied them by capitalism 
today. 





Maori collectivism, not neo-colonialism 

The British colonialists, at the time of signing Te Tiriti o Waitangi 

in 1840, faced whakaminenga of strong Maori iwi founded on 

the principle of collectivism. While in theory the treaty 
“guaranteed” to Maori their whenua, taonga and tino rangatiratanga, 
these foundation stones of indigenous power were in practice seen as 
antagonistic to the interests of the British empire. The unprovoked 
invasion of the Waikato in the 1860s, along with other colonial wars to 
seize Maori land, were designed to break the back of tino rangatiratanga. 
Capitalism’s market and state could not tolerate peaceful competition 
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from the “beastly communism” of Maori, in the telling phrase of one 
colonial politician. The New Zealand Parliament facilitated the alienation 
of most Maori land. The few acres remaining in the hands of tangata 
whenua were often de-collectivised by laws placing effective power in 
the hands of tumu whakahaere. These boards of trustees made all 
commercial decisions, thus sidelining the hapu or iwi as a whole and 
striking at the heart of Maori collectivism. Despite official predictions 
that the “natives” would die out as a distinct people, however, Maori 
searched out every channel of resistance left open. More than a century 
of whakataunga, petihana, tawheraiti, hikoi, toutohe, mahi poti and other 
forms of tohenga to historic injustices forced governments to start making 
concessions to Maori in the 1980s. But capitalism’s underlying hatred of 
Maori collectivism remains strong. The treaty settlements are designed 
to empower a minority of “corporate warriors”, not the majority of 
flaxroots Maori. As Aotearoa’s version of neo-colonialism, this is fueling 
divisions within the ranks of Maori between the market-driven profiteers 
and the ohu-leaning exploited. Marxists stand on the side of the exploited 
at the same time as we support all Maori calls for treaty compensations 
and tino rangatiratanga. The collectivist heritage of Maori, which is an 
indigenous forerunner of socialism, is a source of strength for all grassroots 
struggles in our land. The history of Aotearoa points to the need for mana 
hapori as a collectivist alternative to capitalism. 


Workers internationalism, not corporate globalisation 

The explosion of corporate globalisation since the late 1970s 

has increased market pressures in every corner of the world. In 

rich industrialised countries like New Zealand, the welfare state 
has been hacked back over recent decades while the wealth gap between 
bosses and workers widens into a chasm. Third World nations are facing 
ruinous debt, asset stripping and imperial domination, reducing their 
grassroots to conditions of terrible poverty and often starvation. The 
world’s top 500 multinational corporations are raking in obscene profits 
and taking over “national” businesses in every country, backed by 
powerful states whose military spending alone could solve humanity’s 
most urgent food, water and healthcare needs while funding a global 
shift to clean energy technologies. Corporate globalisation holds the world 
to ransom in order to increase the profits and power of a tiny elite. 
Marxists stand for workers internationalism, where the grassroots of every 
country unite in a common struggle for human salvation and ecological 
sanity. New Zealand activists must build closer links with workers in 
Australia, the Pacific and Asia as an antidote to ruling class moves to 
create a regional free trade zone which would increase the power of 
capital over labour. We support independence movements in West Papua 
and other colonies of the Indonesian state, along with people’s resistance 
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to Australian and New Zealand neo-colonialism in East Timor, Papua 


New Guinea and the Solomans. 
© globalisation, not fighting for a grassroots alternative. They are 
shifting away from social democracy, which once demanded 
significant concessions for workers in return for acting as capitalism’s 
“loyal opposition”. They are moving closer to the neo-liberal agenda of 
big business, and their leading bodies are dominated by the new middle 
class rather than union officials. The most apt description of NZ Labour 
today is “social-liberal”. The working class in Aotearoa still casts more 
votes for old Labour than any other party, but the organisational and 
emotional bonds of generations past have long gone. Marxists stand for 
the creation of a new workers party which can unite grassroots people 
around a broad left platform and open up the road towards socialism. 
The 10-point Workers Charter, which has been endorsed by the NZ 
Council of Trade Unions, is based on meeting the needs of grassroots 
people rather than the ruling elite. Further steps towards creating a broad 
left alternative to social-liberalism are being made possible by a revival 
of mass struggles, both here and offshore. When a new workers party 
arises and starts to win seats in parliament, this electoral legitimacy will 
give a huge boost to people’s movements against corporate rule. 


Socialist revolution, not reformed capitalism 
1 The space to deliver grassroots reforms through 

parliament alone is being shut down by corporate 

globalisation. Reforms can still be won on the back of mass 
struggles, but they are harder to achieve than in times gone and likely to 
be smaller. No longer do old Labour politicians talk about a “fundamental 
reform of capitalism”, let alone a “peaceful road to socialism”. Marxists 
stand for a revolutionary break with capitalism. History shows that no 
ruling class will ever peacefully hand over economic and state power 
simply because the majority of society have voted against the old order. 
Economic sabotage, military coups and foreign interventions are some 
of the weapons used by corporate elites to stave off grassroots challenges 
to their rule. Overcoming capitalist violence is a decisive stage in the 
journey to socialist democracy. A vital ingredient for success is organic 
leadership from a large Marxist group composed of the best activists in 
workers unions and grassroots coalitions. The centralisation of the 
capitalist state demands a counter-centralisation by the revolutionary 
movement. As workers change the old society, they will change themselves 
as well, and begin to equip themselves to collectively run a new society 
without bosses on top. We call on all non-sectarian activists who want a 
revolutionary break with capitalism to join Socialist Worker. 
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New workers party, not old Labour 
The world’s old Labour parties are adapting to corporate 
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Democratic centralism 

Socialist Worker is organised around the principle of democratic 
centralism. This empowers both the individual and the collective by 
combining socialist debate and centralised action within the wider context 
of Socialist Worker’s connection to the working class. 

Whatever the views of the leadership or the majority of Socialist Worker, 
every member may freely voice opinions inside Socialist Worker’s forums 
which they believe will assist the socialist self-liberation of the working 
class. These ideas may be expressed in a common “platform” with others. 
All members may retain minority opinions and re-state them so long as 
they don’t disrupt Socialist Worker’s practical activities. Socialist Worker 
cannot tolerate any member advocating support for capitalism, a system 
that exploits the majority of society, sparks wars of oppression and 
threatens life on our planet. Socialist Worker’s democracy promotes the 
exchange of opinions needed to advance the cause of socialism. 
Socialist Worker expects all members to carry out the decisions of the 
central committee and the majority vote of their branch even if they 
disagree with them. An exception is where specific conditions make it 
impossible or counter-productive to put Socialist Worker’s decisions into 
effect. Socialist Worker cannot tolerate factionalism, where one or more 
members turn political disputes into a de facto split by sidelining decisions 
of the central committee or other Socialist Worker bodies. Socialist 
Worker’s centralism promotes the disciplined unity of action needed for 
all members to “strike together”, which provides the practice needed to 
evaluate the soundness of decisions and suggest what corrections should 
be made. 

What Socialist Worker says and does must always take account of opinions 
and trends within the working class, the only force capable of transforming 
capitalism into socialism. The working class is the ultimate judge of 
Socialist Worker’s behaviour. Only a dynamic linkage between socialists 
and workers can unify Marxist theory and practice. 
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National conference 

The national conference is Socialist Worker’s supreme decision-making 
body. Convened by the central committee once a year or thereabouts, 
the national conference may make decisions binding on all Socialist 
Worker members. 

As well, special conferences may be convened by decision of the central 
committee or by request of 20% of the membership. A special conference 
has the same powers as a national conference. 

Each branch elects delegates to conference according to a quota set by 
the central committee. In addition, members of the old central committee 
are delegates to conference as of right. 

All delegates have equal rights on the conference floor, and speak and 
vote as they think best without being bound by any mandate from any 
Socialist Worker body. 

Each national conference elects a new central committee by secret ballot. 
The contest is between slates, not individuals. Any delegate may nominate 
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a Slate of candidates. The bottom-polling slate drops off in each round of 
voting until a winner emerges. 


Central committee 

Between national conferences the leading body is the central committee, 
which may make decisions binding on all Socialist Worker members. 
Socialist Worker members shall be informed about the essence of central 
committee meetings, including any important split vote. 

The central committee may discipline or expel any Socialist Worker 
member persistently violating democratic centralism. 

Socialist Worker’s national assets are controlled by the central committee. 
It elects the personnel of all subsidiary national posts and bodies, including 
the national executive, which may be given whatever delegated powers 
the central committee decides. 

To promote the advance of new leaders, the central committee may draft 
new committee members up to a maximum of 20% of the total number 
voted in at the last national conference. 

If national conference cannot be held for reasons beyond Socialist 
Worker’s control, the central committee may draft whoever other 
committee members are needed. 


Branches 

A variety of locality and industrial branches are possible depending on 
conditions at the time. Members may start up a new branch after 
authorisation from the central committee. 

All members shall carry out majority decisions of their branch. The 
branch, with agreement from the central committee, may discipline or 
expel any member persistently violating democratic centralism. 

Each branch may elect an executive which is subsidiary to the branch. In 
a region or industry with more than one branch, a combined assembly of 
those members may elect a multi-branch executive. 


Membership 

A member is an individual who accepts Socialist Worker’s constitution, 
agrees with our Marxist politics, pays dues and actively supports the 
collective and its publications. There is no group membership. 

If dues aren’t paid for more than three months, Socialist Worker 
membership may lapse unless special arrangements have been made with 
the national treasurer. 

A member may resign from Socialist Worker at any time without need 
of explanation. Anyone leaving shall return all Socialist Worker 
documents and property. 

All members have the democratic right to express their opinions inside 
Socialist Worker’s forums and make direct representations to the central 
committee. 
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YL) 
/ Contact Socialist Worker 





NORTHLAND ROTORUA 

Vaughan 021 0415 082 or Bernie 025 6125 313 or 
svpl@xtra.co.nz bernieh @clear.net.nz 

AUCKLAND WELLINGTON 

Socialist Centre (09) 634 3984 Grant 021 053 2973 or 

or colyer@pl.net grant_brookes @paradise.net.nz 
HAMILTON CHRISTCHURCH 

Anna (07) 847 6303 or Don (03) 960 5268 or 

solidarityjoe @ yahoo.com dwa@netaccess.co.nz 
TAURANGA NATIONAL OFFICE 

Tony (07) 544 1859 or socialist-worker @pl.net or 
tonysnell@clear.net.nz www.unityaotearoa.blogspot.com 
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Post coupon to Socialist Worker, Box 13-685, Auckland. Or else email 
socialist-worker@pl.net or ring the Socialist Centre +64 9 634 3984. 
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